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Ground Broken for 
New Home for the 
College of Business 


T 


held on Oct. 5, marking the beginning 
of the long-antici 


he groundbreaking ceremony 
for the new $15 million home 
for the College of Business was 


ited project on the site 
where Magnolia and Bullard dormitories 
once stood. 

The 158,000-square-foot, six-level 
facility will include more than 30 
classrooms, ranging in capacity from 25 
to 400 students, as well as 175 faculty 
and administrative offices, a computer 
center, a media center/library, and 
conference and meeting rooms. Occu- 
pancy is scheduled for fall quarter 1992. 

Besides housing the general academic 
programs of the College of Business, the 
building will also be home to the AU 
Small Business Development Center, the 
Auburn Technical Assistance Center, the 
Center for Management and Executive 
Development, the Center for Interna 
tional Commerce, and the Public Utilities 
Research Center 


“The new building will be a state-of 
the-art fac ility,” says College of Business 
Dean Danny N. Bellenger. “It will 
enhance the educational environment 
for our students as well as provide our 
faculty with a sense of identity that we 
don’t really have now because we're 
spread out into five or six buildings. 
We're very excited about what the 
building will mean for our college.” 


Enrollment Drops 


For First Time 
Since Fall 1984 


his fall’s enrollment at Auburn 

totals 21,537—including a 

record number of graduate 
Students and, for the 10th straight year, 
an increase in the number of black 
Students, 

Overall, Auburn’s enrollment fell by 
0.8 percent from the fall 1989 total of 
21,701—marking the first time since 
1984 that fall enrollment did not set an 
AU and state record. 

“Our efforts to stabilize enrollment are 
Paying off,” said President James E. 
Martin ’54. “The decrease is small, but 
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LICENSE TO LEARN SCHOLARS—Auburn’s 10 License to Learn scholars were honored recently at a luncheon hosted by President James 


E. Martin '54. Featured during the event was AU’s most traveled vanity tag, 
in November 1989 with astronaut Kathryn Thornton ‘74. Students, seate 
of Montgomery, Steve Beaty of Trussville, and Christop! 


STS-33, which orbited the earth 79 times on the Shuttle Discovery 
d, from left, are: Jeffrey Baumbach of Huntsville, Meredith Bell 
her Knight of Montgomery. Standing are: Leslie Lenning of Huntsville, Sena Christine 


Higdon of Birmingham, Scott Forehand of Enterprise, President Martin, Jill Small of Mobile, David Cicero of Birmingham, and Michael 


. Nordwall of Decatur. 


it will ease the strain we have expe 
rienced on our resources the past two 
years, when our student body grew at 
the rate of 1,000 students per year.” 

This fall's graduate enrollment set a 
record of 2,544 students—an increase of 
192 students or 8.2 percent over last 
year's figures. Meanwhile, the number 
of undergraduates dropped by 356, or 
1.9 percent, from last fall. The number 
of black students at Auburn was also up 
slightly from last year, with 847 blacks 
enrolled for the current fall quarter. 

The College of Liberal Arts remains 
Auburn’s largest single academic unit, 
with 4,913 students, or 22.8 percent of 
the total student body. The College of 
Engineering is second, with 4,319 


students, or 20.1 percent; while the 
College of Business (4,166 students, 19.3 
percent), the College of Sciences and 
Mathematics (2,250 students, 10.4 per- 
cent), and the College of Education 
(2,079 students, 9.6 percent) round out 
the top five. 


Athletics Continues 
Support of Library 
Auburn’s library, marching 


F band, and athletic lettermen’s 


club received proceeds from the A-Day 
spring football game. 


or the 10th straight year, 
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This year, each group received $5,804. 
Since Head Football Coach and Athletic 
Director Pat Dye began the program in 
1981, the three organizations have 


. received $75,064 each. 


In the Ralph Brown Draughon Library, 
that money has been used to purchase 
approximately 2,500 books, which 
University Librarian William C. Highfill 
says would extend from goal line to goal 
line and 25 yards beyond if placed on 
a football field. 

“Coach Dye’s continuing annual 
contribution of A-Day game receipts has 
become a tradition,” Highfill said. 
“We've come to depend on the contri- 
bution every year because it allows us 
to purchase library books for the 


students and faculty that we otherwise 
would not be able to buy.” 

Highfill added that approximately 193 
books will be purchased with this year’s 
contribution. 


Business Offering 
Video-based MBA 


The Auburn College of Business is 
now Offering a video-based MBA degree 
in conjunction with the Office of 
Continuing Engineering Education. 

The degree program consists of 58 to 
60 hours of graduate-level coursework. 
Students without an undergraduate 
degree in business will also be required 
to take an additional 15 hours of 
foundation level classes. 

The level of instruction and require- 
ments for admission will be the same 
as for a classroom-based degree, accord- 
ing to William Lloyd, director .of the 
Auburn MBA program and associate dean 
for academic affairs in the College of 
Business. 

“The program is being introduced in 
response to industry demand,” he said. 
“The College of Engineering has offered 
a video-based master’s program since 
1984. Through traveling to firms and 
talking with people in industry, engi- 
neering representatives noticed great 
interest in a similar program for 
business.” 


Coursework can be completed in 
approximately four years if enrolled 
students take one course per quarter. 
Twenty students are enrolled in the 
course this fall. 


“This is one of only a few MBA 
programs offered nationwide that per- 
mits study through a video-based 
medium,” says Joe Boland "61, associate 
dean for off-campus instruction. “Classes 
are taped and mailed to students on the 
same day they are given, and students 
take the same tests and exams that the 
on-campus students take.” 


After watching a videotaped class, 
students can reach the instructor by 
phone during specific office hours. 
Tuition will cost $140 per credit hour 
more than normal classes, but Boland 
adds that companies interested in the 
program typically pay their employees’ 
tuition. 


Soil Dynamics Lab 
Is Designated an 
Historic Landmark 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
National Soil Dynamics Laboratory 
(NSDL), established at Auburn in 1933, 
was designated an international historic 
landmark by two engineering societies 
at a recent ceremony. 

The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers unveiled plaques 
at the site, on the corner of Samford 
Avenue and Donahue Drive, where for 
more than 50 years some of the world’s 
leading soil tillage studies have been 
conducted. 
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TANNER SCHOLARSHIP—Pauline James and Ed Patridge, right, were recently on campus 
to present an $85,000 check for the Wilkins Eugene Tanner Scholarship Fund. The gift was 
a bequest from the estate of Mary Tanner, Mrs. James’ sister and the widow of the late Wilkins 
E. Tanner ’38, who graduated in agricultural science. Mrs. Tanner established the scholarship 
endowment in 1985 to honor her late husband, and also made a scholarship gift to Judson 
College. Accepting the gift for the Auburn University Foundation was Dr. Joseph F. Busta '69, 


Auburn vice president for advancement. 


The NSDL is the world’s first full-size 
laboratory for controlled studies of the 
relationships between tillage tools, 
traction equipment, and various soils. 
The facility incorporates rail-mounted 
cars to isolate the equipment under test 
from external influences. 

“Research at the lab has influenced 
the design of almost all modern agri- 
cultural equipment,” said Paul Turn- 
quist, head of the Department of 
Agricultural Engineering. NSDL experts 
have played roles in such diverse 
projects as the. development of NASA's 
lunar rover vehicle, landing gear for the 
Air Force’s gigantic C-5 transport plane, 
the burying of submarine communica- 
tion cables, the mobility of military 
vehicles, and the design of shelters for 
the MX missile. 


AU Selected as 
Region Radon 
Training Site 


Auburn’s Housing Research Center 
has been selected by the U.S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (EPA) as 
headquarters for the Southern Region 
Radon Training Center, an operation 
designed to help 12 Southern states 
contend with the ill-effects of the deadly 
radioactive gas. 

Based in the College of Engineering, 
the Housing Research Center will receive 
$590,000 in EPA funds over the next three 
years to establish and manage the 
program, said Steve Sanders, director of 
both the housing research and radon 
training centers. 

The radon training center, which 
began operations Oct. 1, consists of a 
consortium headed by AU and including 
the University of Louisville, Texas A&M 
University, the University of Tulsa, and 
Radon Reduction and Testing, a private 
radon measurement and mitigation 
company based in Atlanta. 

“The center is working to make the 
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public in the Southern region more 
aware of the characteristics and dangers 
of radon, a colorless, odorless, tasteless, 
naturally occurring radioactive gas 
produced by the decay of underground 
uranium and radium,” said Sanders, an 
assistant professor in the Department of 


Civil Engineering. “Training is being 
offered for professionals in radon 
measurement and mitigation tech- 
niques, which is vital since studies 
indicate that concentrated levels of 
radon contribute to thousands of deaths 
each year in the U.S.” 


Radon dissipates into the open air, but 
it can build up in houses and other 
enclosed structures. It is more common 
in mountainous areas, but can be found 
anywhere. Elevated levels of the gas can 
cause lung cancer. 


“The primary thrust of the training 
center .during the first six months will 
be developing and presenting public 
awareness programs to groups such as 
PTAs, school boards, home builders, 
realtors and others,” Sanders said. “The 
objective is to inform the public about 
the dangers of radon and forward results 
of tests conducted in the local area. Since 
radon levels can vary significantly in 
homes within a single neighborhood, 
the need for testing all homes will be 
stressed. 

“The main objective of the second 
phase will be informing and training 
specific groups regarding radon prob- 
lems that impact specific industries,” he 
added. “School boards, realtors, home 
builders, and others will be trained to 
conduct measurement programs to 
determine whether radon problems 
exist and what their legal obligations or 
management options are when the gas 
is found.” 


Get on our Bandwagon! 


By putting an Auburn “License to Learn” tag 
on yours! This special program allows you to show 
your spirit with an attractive Auburn vanity tag while 
at the same time helping to provide scholarships for 
talented Alabama students. And you can do both for 
only $50 annually above your regular tag fee! 

Auburn “License to Learn” tags are available at 
your local probate judge’s office, and all but a small 
fee from each tag purchased helps Auburn provide 
scholarships to some of the state’s top students. So 
get on the bandwagon today! 
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New Prisons Not 
Only Answer to 
Overcrowding 


While new prisons are definitely 
needed in Alabama, building new 
facilities without using more alternative 
correctional programs will not alleviate 
the state’s growing problem with inmate 
overcrowding, says an Auburn University 
criminologist. 


“We will eventually have to move 
toward a penal system in which prison 
sentences are used only for habitual and 
truly dangerous offenders,” said Tom 
Petee, a penal system expert. “I person- 
ally think this is going to happen in the 
United States by necessity, but it may 
not happen until the next century,” adds 
Petee, a former probation officer who 
is now an assistant professor in the AU 
Department of Sociology. Petee teaches 
classes on penal systems, probation, and 
parole, and conducts research in crime 
prediction and deterrence. 

Community-based correctional pro- 
grams, such as work-release, electronic 
surveillance, intensive probation, and 
halfway houses could effectively supple- 
ment the prison system and relieve 
inmate overcrowding, he said. 

Alabama prisons recently reached an 
all-time high population of 15,000 
inmates, and corrections officials say 
virtually no space is left for more 
prisoners. “A total collapse of the prison 
system could result if we don’t make 
better use of alternative correctional 
programs,” Petee said. “Our prisons will 
simply not be able to cope with the 
demands of the criminal justice system. 

“We're going to have to build new 
prisons to replace the state’s antiquated 
correctional facilities,” he continued. 
“However, it may be a lost cause to build 
a whole bunch of new prisons when 
these other approaches could be more 
effective. A few new prisons could do 
the trick if we take advantage of these 
new avenues.” 


One such avenue is the work-release 
program, already used to some extent 
in Alabama, which allows inmates to 
work at private jobs during the day but 
requires them to stay in a confinement 
facility at night, explained Petee. Another 
is electronic surveillance, which uses 
wrist or ankle bracelets to monitor 
convicts’ activities. Convicts in surveil- 
lance programs hold private jobs and live 
in private residences but are required 
to stay home at night. “The object of 
programs such as these is to keep the 
Convicted person off the street during 
his idle time,” Petee said. 

Under intensive probation, another 
alternative program, convicts would 
make much more frequent contact with 
probation officers than those on normal 
Probation—perhaps twice a week 
instead of once a month, said Petee. 

“Systems that maximize the probabil- 
ity ofa convicted person not committing 
further crimes after parole would also 
help alleviate the overcrowding prob- 
lem,” Petee continued. One such pro- 
gtam is the furlough program, which 
allows for a gradual release from prison; 
it has been shown to increase parolee 
Success rates, he said. 


Halfway houses, “a step between 
imprisonment and freedom,” also help 
prevent repeat offenses, according to 
Petee. Inmates in a halfway house work 
in the community but stay in the house 
during idle hours. No impact on crime 
rates has been demonstrated in neigh- 
borhoods with halfway houses or work- 
release programs, said Petee. Instances 
of crimes committed by participants in 
such programs are “few and far 
between.” 

“But if history holds true, these 
programs will always face a lot of public 
Opposition,” commented Petee. “I think 
inevitably it will take federal court action 
to convince the state to take any of these 
steps.” 


AU Course Receives 
Grant from NEH 


A unique Auburn course which com- 
bines the hard sciences and the liberal 
arts has been awarded a $47,700 grant 
from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities (NEH). The course, entitled 
“Ascent of Man,” is being expanded and 
revised, and a new version, called 
“Human Odyssey,” will be launched 
next fall as part of AU’s new core 
curriculum. 

Faculty who teach the three-credit- 
hour course attend an intensive summer 
workshop, and the NEH grant will not 
only enhance that training, but also allow 
additional professors to attend. 


SGA Improving 
Campus Safety 


The Student Government Association 
(SGA) is proposing several student 
services in an attempt to make night- 
time pedestrian travel on campus safer. 

SGA President Terry McCarthy said a 
master lighting plan will be submitted 
to university President James E. Martin 
°54 this quarter. 

McCarthy is also proposing an escort 
service. The service would have a van, 
sent from its dispatch center, to transport 
students on campus when it might not 
be safe to walk. The van would survey 
the campus when not transporting 


people. 


Night Games a 
Major Boost 


When ESPN’s cameras roll into Auburn 
for an evening college football telecast 
from Jordan-Hare Stadium, the local 
economy gets a surprisingly large boost 
over a regular daytime contest. 

During night games, such as those 
against Tennessee and Florida State this 
season, alumni and fans have a few extra 
hours to walk around campus, visit with 
friends, shop, and eat out. 

“An average Tiger football game 
brings $3 million into the local economy, 
while an average night game ups that 
to $4.5 to $5 million,” said Andy Britton 
of the Auburn-Opelika Convention and 
Visitors Bureau. “A big Saturday night 
game on ESPN, such as Tennessee or 
Florida State, means maybe $6 million.” 
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Letters to the Editor 


Alumnews Provides Touch With Home 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
letter not only brought home to those 
of us on the Alumnews staff some of 
the realities of those pictures we 
watch on TV every night of our troops 
in the Middle East, it also raised our 
morale almost as much as the Alum- 
news raised Maj. Russell’s spirits. In 
an effort to show the Auburn spirit 
to our troops “over there,” the 
Alumnews will be happy to publish 
the names and addresses of Auburn 
alumni serving in “Operation Desert 
Shield” so that their friends and other 
Auburn alumni can write and let them 
know we care. If you have an Auburn 
loved one serving and would like to 
participate, send his or her name and 
address to The Auburn Alumnews, 
Auburn Alumni Center, 317 S. College 
St., Auburn University, AL 36849. 


Dear Editor: 


Have any of you ever been in the 
military? I:mean REALLY in the 
military. Really being in the military 
is being on active service and being 
stuck in the middle of nowhere. 
Nowhere, in my case, is “somewhere 
in Southwest Asia” as a participant in 
Operation Desert Shield. 

Now, as these things go, I don’t 
have it so bad. Air conditioned 
facilities, for the most part, plenty of 
food that is, well, filling. And access 
to some recreation facilities. But it still 
isn’t home. Maintaining sanity means 
maintaining a connection with home. 
Phone calls are available; however, 
mail remains the time-honored way 
of staying in touch. Receipt of mail 
rates near or at the top in morale 
boosting methods. The sight of adults 
loitering around a mail tent like ants 
on a disturbed mound stirs many 
emotions. 


Like everyone else, I anxiously 
await the mail. On the days when 
there is none, my long face and 
mumbled curses warn friends and co- 
workers to stay away. Day 56 of my 
deployment was a banner day for 
mail. The overworked postal folks 
handed me several letters and a box. 
For the uninitiated, a box means 
goodies: snacks, cookies, munchies, 
sweets. The nectar of the gods. 
Obviously, I tore into the box first. 


As I dove into the foodstuffs and 
thanked my lucky stars for Nabisco 
and other such companies, I spotted 
something akin to a newspaper in the 
bottom of the box. I moved a package 
of Fig Newtons and almost cried. 
There in front of me were bold letters, 
proudly proclaiming, “The Auburn 
Alumnews.” My excitement was so 
intense and so genuine I put the 
snacks aside. 


I actually clutched the paper as if 


it were life-giving. I pored over every 
word, every picture, as if this pub- 
lication was the first I had seen in 
a decade. I have had this now 
wrinkled, wind-blown paper in my 
hands for two days at the time of this 
writing. Many portions have been 
committed to memory. I have read 
this issue with the intensity and 
attention to detail that a brain surgeon 
might use in the performance of an 
operation. I am finally at the stage 
of contemplating parting with it so 
other Auburn alumni at my location 
(and they are here) may partake of 
the pleasure. 

No, the Alumnews is not the only 
mail I have received since being 
deployed. Family and friends have 
been more than supportive. So why 
should a normally rational man react 
so to his alumni association newslet- 
ter? I don’t know for sure. All I can 
figure is that, for a brief and glorious 
moment, I was transformed from my 
own little corner of hell back to the 
proverbial simpler, better time. I was 
taken from the hot, grimy desert back 
to that sunny, humid campus. Visions 
of green lawns and graceful shade 
trees replaced the stark reality of my 
present situation. The silly, inane 
laughter of friends came across me 
with the same effect a cool breeze 
might have, if this place could ever 
experience a cool breeze. I remem- 
bered the joys and pleasure of 
attending Auburn. I remembered the 
good times. 

I suppose I will share the Volume 
XLV, Number 6, September 1990 
edition of The Auburn Alumnews 
with other alumni in the area. If it 
will give just one other person the 
joy it gave me, the sacrifice of a small 
piece of my connection to home will 
be a minor burden to bear. 


Robert F. Russell ’78 
“Somewhere in Southwest Asia” 


Maj. Russell is the staff judge 
advocate for the 363rd Tactical Fighter 
Wing Deployed. You can address 
letters to him as follows: 


Maj. Robert F. Russell 
422-62-6792 

363 TFW Deployed/JA 
APO NY 09853 


Another Operation Desert Shield 
participant whose address we've 
received is Capt. Richard Schmitz '84 
of the Marine Corps. Address letters 
to: 


Capt. R. M. Schmitz 

157-66-8962 

USMC, Det MACG38 

Det A MWCS 38 

FPO San Francisco, CA 96608-6040 
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Here and There— 


A Belated October Song 


By Jerry Roden, Jr., 46 


This year October flew into our little corner 
of Alabama on the fledgling wings of November, 
arriving a full day after the expiration of its lease 
with a sudden burst of brilliance 
that left seasoned observers 
almost breathless with apprecia- 
tion. All through the month that 
the calendar for nineteen 
hundred and ninety had set aside 
for October, I sought in vain the 
fence rows and woodlands com- 
pletely attired in resplendent coats of many colors, 
but never found them, even though here and there 
an isolated blackgum, dogwood, hickory, maple, 
oak, poplar, sassafras, sumac, or sweetgum 
delivered an. unfulfilled promise throughout 
thirty-one days of declining sunlight. 

On the last day that the calendar allotted to 
October, I made a survey and surmised sadly that 
nineteen hundred and ninety might go down in 
the annals of our land as the year in which October 
never came to Auburn, Loachapoka, Opelika, 
Roxana, or Stonewall. On the first day that the 
calendar assigned to November, I made a long 
tour through the countryside, hoping to find that 
October had slipped in before the previous 
midnight and left its mark on bush and shrub 
and tree, and some lovely isolated splashes of 
varied color did appear, but alas, the clear constant 
pattern of October never emerged that day. And 
so, I laid me down to sleep that night, resigned 
to an East Alabama year without an October, the 
loveliest month of them all. 

Thus, I arose on the second day the calendar 
assigned to November without any expectations 
and walked outside into the welcome embrace 
of one of the most beautiful Octobers I have 
witnessed. For two whole days now, my friends 
and I have reveled in the loveliness of this belated 
October, which—even if it should flee before the 
morrow—makes the autumn of nineteen hundred 
and ninety more memorable than most others in 
my lifespan. 


RODEN 


An Unorthodox Poll—From time to time, I yield 
to a sudden urge and conduct an unscientific poll 
on some matter of indifferent import. Acting upon 
a sampling impulse recently, I asked the first half 
dozen folk I met at random to identify Auburn’s 
most famous alumnus. Without exception the 
responses were Bo Jackson. Apparently, every- 
body knows Bo. 


*** 


Another Appealing Voice—For several years NOW, 
Ann Pearson has penned a weekly column for 
local consumption, first in The Auburn Bulletin 
and more recently in the Opelika-Auburn News. 
She deserves a much wider audience for her 
delightful blend of interesting fact and subtle 
humor presented in impeccable English prose. 
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*** 


On Behalf of Reform—Back on April 10, Mrs. Janie 
Lee Meadows of Pinnell celebrated her ninety- 
first birthday and has continued going strong since 
then. Every few weeks, Rebecca and I visit Miss 
Janie, break bread with her, and get a fresh 
perspective on events past and present. 

Miss Janie in her early adulthood was for several 
years a public school teacher. She attained her 
first teaching position by qualifying for it on a 
state-administered examination. Prior to that 
examination, Miss Janie had studied only at Pinnell 
under only one teacher in a one-teacher school. 
Thereafter, she pursued further studies in summer 
programs for teachers at Auburn University. 


Esoterica for Everyone— 


Looking Through the 
Yellow(ed) Pages 


By Bob Sanders ’52 


One of my correspondents in the field brought 
by a copy of an April 1936 Birmingham Post. 1936. 
It was a year that didn’t have a lot going for it. 
The Depression still had the country by the throat, 
in spite of all of the New Deal alphabet programs. 
Things were generally tough. Fords didn’t even 
have hydraulic brakes, and electricity hadn’t 
brightened the corner where the Sanderses were. 

But....by looking through that paper—and 
remembering—you can come up with a lot of 


good things, too. The comic page, for example. 
There were fewer comic strips, but they were 
bigger in size. Garry Trudeau, who does Doo- 
nesbury, has insisted that his strips be printed 
in a size larger than has become common, and 
he’s right; they do look much better when they're 
not scrunched up so much. Ah, there they are. 
The two big panels up at the top—Our Boarding 
House (with Major Hoople) and J.R. Williams’ 
delightful Out Our Way. There’s Myra North, 
Special Nurse. She was searching for some bad 
guys who had captured her boy friend, Jack Lane. 
Mother claims to have forgotten, but my brother, 
the one who builds rockets or something in 
Huntsville, was named after that Jack Lane. 

Wash Tubbs And Captain Easy were in some 
kind of Wild West brawl in The Gay Paree Saloon. 
More often than not, they were involved in a 
Banana Republic revolution. They'd still feel right 
at home down there. 

Freckles and His Friends (Nutty, in particular) 
were in another jam. Mrs. Cook, Nutty’s mother, 
was down at the police station trying to get him 
off. I’m sure it must have been a misunderstanding. 
Freckles and Lard and Nutty and the others were 
basically good boys. 

And Boots, of Boots and her Buddies, was also 
in trouble. Her parents were frantic with worry 
about her. 

King Guzzle, proprietor of the Royal Palace of 
Moo was having a problem with Alley Oop’s trusty 
mount, Denny. Foozy was giving poetic advice. 

And, oh my! Barney Baxter had been kidnapped 
by some bad people who were trying to force 
Barney’s boss to abandon plans for an Oriental 
air route. Cyclone (who was wearing an aviator 
cap like the ones we used to get for Christmas— 


DUPONT SCHOLARSHIP—Auburn freshman Angela Harmon, center, was recently chosen as the recipient of a $5,000 E-l. 
DuPont Minority Scholarship in Agriculture, Pictured with the Montgomery native are Glen Hammes, left, senior development 
representative with DuPont Agricultural Products, and Joseph T. Hood, professor of agronomy and soils. 
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except his was probably real leather) was about 
to go out to try to rescue Barney. I missed seeing 
Barney’s pal, Gus. I wish he’d been in this strip. 

And that was all. Eight strips. And it was enough. 
I had read to me, and later read, every word of 
every one of them. 

In the headlines of that yellowed paper, the 
Hauptmann execution had been reset for that 
Friday (this was a Wednesday paper). API students 
had demonstrated at Langdon Hall for payment 
of the college’s full legislative appropriation, A 
brand new dirigible, named the Hindenburg, was 
making its maiden voyage—to Brazil. It would 
make much news later. A fight about Prohibition 
and state liquor stores was going on in 
Montgomery. 

But the most stupefying, amazing thing about 
April 1936, was this: prices. Double-dip malted 
milk, 10 cents at Alley’s Drug Store. A four-piece 
bedroom suite at Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, $59. 
There were no new car ads in this particular paper, 
but there were many used ones for sale; and of 
all the many cars listed (including Essexes and 
Grahams, among many other forgotten names), 
the most expensive one was a ’35 Ford Tudor 
for $485. 

But we're not to the best part yet. The best 
part was real estate. There were houses all over 
the place for $1000, $2000, $3000, and $4000, And 
one piece of real estate in particular caught my 
eye. | wish we had some way to trace the history 
of the place up to the present moment, to see 
where it is and how much it’s worth now. Look: 
“40 Acres—6-room house and 2-room house, barn 
30 acres in cultivation; 10 miles east; only $1,450 
on easy terms. Call...” 

If they meant 10 miles east of downtown 
Birmingham, that could put it in the rich section 
or in a malled, shopping centered or condoed 
section. Forty acres, two houses and a barn for 
$1450. That sounds low even by Lamar County 
standards. Well, I don’t know....That comes out 
to about $36 an acre. Daddy probably bought some 
of our land for less than that. Still, it’s quite 
possible, likely even, that the property in this ad 
could have increased in value 1000 times or more 
since those economically bleak days. Somebody 
trace that down, please. The Byrd Realty Company 
was handling it. (lamar County land, I helpfully 
point out, hasn’t appreciated quite that much.) 


If you couldn’t sleep, were restless and nervous 
because toxic poisons had made you exhausted 
and headachy, Dr. Parker’s Tablets (since 1851) 
would give you quick relief. “In new modern box 
at all druggists.” 

And ladies could get all dressed up for Easter 
at the New Ideal, the store for stout women. You 
could get two dresses or jacket dresses for seven 
dollars. 

Nope. Things weren’t all bad in 1936. 

Oh, the price for the paper was three cents. 


The Editor’s Column— 


Following in Big Footsteps 
By Mike Jernigan ’80 


I've never envied anyone the daunting task of 
“following in the footsteps of a legend.” It’s an 
analogy most often used in athletics, usually in 
describing a coach who follows a long-time, 
Proven winner, beloved by the school’s alumni 
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and fans, sometimes almost to the point of 
deification. Doug Barfield tried it at Auburn. Ray 
Perkins, Bill Curry, Gene Stallings, et. al., have 
drawn the unenviable task at Alabama. 


But following in the footsteps of a proven 
winner is not something limited only to athletics— 
it can happen in any facet of life. Its happening 
to me now, as I take over the editorship of the 
Alumnews from Kaye Lowvorn ’64, who has served 
most ably not only as editor, but also as mentor, 
friend, and surrogate mother to more Auburn 
students than she would care to count, including 
myself. 


Kaye has been the driving force behind the 
publication—for many years with no help at all 
other than a few students—for 25 years and 
through three executive directors. Not only did 
she write just about everything that went in each 
issue, she edited it, photographed it, laid it out, 
and even delivered it to the printer's door. Despite 
her Herculean schedule, her frequent headaches, 
and the burden both must have put upon her, 
she always had time to help a student improve 
his writing, to listen to a personal problem, or 
just to talk. And her love for Auburn University 
and the job she was doing never wavered. 


The quality of Kaye’s skills as a teacher of writing 
are perhaps best-illustrated by the fact that four 
of her former student employees are today 
instrumental in putting out publications for 
Auburn University. Sam Hendrix, editor of the AU 
Report, the university’s faculty-staff publication, 
Anita Stiefel '85, assistant editor in the AU News 
Bureau, Mary Ellen Hendrix ’84, assistant editor 
of the Alumnews, and myself all honed our writing 
skills under her tutelage. Many other of her former 
students are writers and reporters for publications 
across the country. 


Since I came back to the Alumnews three years 
ago as managing editor, Kaye’s role in the day- 
to-day operations of the publication gradually 
decreased, though she still wrote often and 
continued to hold our writing to a level of 
excellence that often drove our student writers— 
and even me and Mary Ellen—to distraction. But 
she stuck to her guns, and the rest of us became 
better writers because of it. 


Kaye has moved down the hall now, as director 
of advancement services, but she will still be 
writing for us from time to time. And though we 
haven’t always agreed on every detail regarding 
the Alumnews since I came back, we do see the 
world through much the same color glasses, 
though maybe of different tints. Because of that, 
we will continue to try and hold the Aluwmnews 
to the same high standards that Kaye did. 
Otherwise, we might be getting a visit from down 
the hall. 


As long as I’m getting maudlin, I should 
mention a few others without whom the Alum- 
news wouldn't reach your mailbox every week. 
(Okay, it’s really nine times a year, but it seems 
like once a week.) 

Mary Ellen, mentioned briefly above, is a detail 
person who is kept constantly shaking her head 
at my “just do it” mentality. It is largely due to 
her diligence that I would put the Alumnews up 
against just about any publication in the country— 
at least any one with a full-time staff of two or 
less—as far as mistakes in copy go. In her spare 
time between catching typos in my copy, she also 


finds time to edit alumnalities, write features and 
cutlines, and keep up with a few thousand 
administrative tasks. 

The rest of the writing, and just about anything 
else that needs doing, is done by our students. 
The five of them—seasoned veterans Lisa Wolfe 
91 and Rita Treutel 91, and newcomers Vicki Perry 
’93, Sheila Hall 91, and Larissa Russell ’91—carry 
a load of responsibilities far in excess of what 
their experience would normally dictate, writing 
alumnalities and features, proofreading, taking 
pictures, and providing design and layout help. 

Though the students don’t earn credit hours 
for working with us (and we don’t get instructors’ 
pay for working with them), the Alumnews has 
always been something of a learning laboratory. 
Some students become better writers before they 
leave us. Some get their first taste of the “real 
world.” And some just learn to change majors 
before it’s too late. But whatever they learn from 
us, we learn equally from them, and working with 
them (most of the time) is one of the great joys 
that Kaye, and now I, have found in this job. 
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Another of the pleasures is helping to keep our 
alums in touch with Auburn and each other, and 
we're excited about a new way we've found to 
do both. After receiving several letters from either 
servicemen serving in Operation Desert Shield or 
their loved ones asking that we publish the 
addresses of alumni serving in the Middle East 
so that their Auburn friends can write them, we 
have launched an operation of our own. Starting 
with this issue, we will publish any addresses we 
receive of our alumni serving in the Persian Gulf 
area so that anyone who wishes to write them 
may do so. If you have an Auburn alumnus serving 
in Operation Desert Shield who you think might 
like to hear from War Eagles back home, please 
send his or her address to The Auburn Alumnews, 
Auburn Alumni Center, 317 S. College St., Auburn, 
AL 36849. 


And finally. Never forget that the Alumnews is 
YOUR publication. Our purpose is to keep you, 
the alumni and friends of Auburn, informed about 
Auburn’s past, present, and future. To do that as 
well as it needs to be done—and as well as we 
want to do it—we need your input. Let us know 
what you think about stories and features in this 
and past issues. Send us your ideas for future ones. 
But above all, let us hear from you. 
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William Spratling: 
One of Auburn’s 
Best Kept Secrets 


By Lisa Wolfe ’91 

illiam Spratling is, paradox- 

ically, one of the best- 

known and one of the least- 
known Auburn alumni. Although he left 
quite a mark on the artistic world of the 
‘20s, 30s, and ’408, was an outstanding 
collector of pre-Columbian art, turned 
a forgotten Mexican city into a silver 
capital, and had a movie based on his 
life, few Auburn alumni know much 
about him. 


Spratling was born in Sonyea, N.Y., in 
1900. His father was from Alabama, and 
when a series of family misfortunes 
occurred—Spratling’s mother and father 
both died within a few years of each 
other—Spratling was sent, at age 14, to 
live with an uncle in Atlanta. The uncle 
died shortly thereafter, and Spratling 
moved to Auburn to live with other 
relatives. He finished high school in 
Auburn and enrolled at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute in 1917. 

Spratling says in his autobiography, 
File on Spratling, that although he had 
always planned on being an artist as a 
child, his family insisted that he apply 
his artistic talent to something “useful” 
like architecture. This insistence even- 
tually bore fruit: in Spratling it ripened 
into a penchant, and preference, for the 
utilitarian in art. Spratling ultimately 
possessed a craftsman’s sensibility and 
pride in finely-made functional objects 
rather than a purely aesthetic rationale. 
His talent for creating useful, and 
consequently salable, art served Spra- 
tling well throughout his life; he was 
always able to make a living doing 
something creative. 

He put himself through Auburn, for 
example, by painting banners for foot- 
ball games, lettering graduation diplo- 
mas, designing Glomerata layouts for 
fraternities and clubs, and occasionally 
copying a restaurant’s menu onto its 
window in exchange for a meal. He even 
designed the A.P.I. seal, which is still in 
use, with a few minor changes, as the 
Auburn seal. But what made him espe 
cially popular on campus, he notes in 
his autobiography, were his copies of 
“Ziegfield pin-up girls in pastels.” 

Spratling also taught classes at Auburn. 
But his wasn’t the ubiquitous graduate 
assistantship—he was only a sophomore 
when he started teaching. The school 
suffered a shortage of professors due to 
World War I, so Spratling taught a wide 
range of architectural courses, at least 
one of which—descriptive geometry— 
he had never taken himself. He managed 
pretty well, it seems; he recounts dryly 
in File on Spratling, that he taught “with 
considerable success, the first and 
second years of the history of architec 
ture, without ever having been to 
Europe.” 
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THE COLLEGIATE SPRATLING—Since Spratling had a life-long dislike of being photographed, 


this picture from the 1921 Glomerata is one of the few photographs from his days at Auburn. 


Spratling’s activities at Auburn weren't 
limited to being the unofficial artist-in 
residence and an undergraduate teacher 
of his fellow classmates. He was a 
sergeant and instructor in the ROTC as 
well, teaching topographical map- 
making. 

He recalls in his autobiography that 
his classes were unusually popular 
because his “topographical material” 
quite often “included snipers in the 
bushes, plus occasional nudes in the 
streams...my classes enjoyed their 
topography.” 

Spratling also joined the Pi Kappa 
Alpha fraternity; Botegha, an honor 
society; the Cotillion Club; and the 
Architectural Association. And during his 
senior year he was the art editor of the 
Glomerata; almost every illustration, 
cartoon, or design in the 1921 edition 
bears his initials in the corner. Spratling 
barely had time to catch his breath 
between teaching, studying, attending 
classes, painting to earn extra money, 
and belonging to an assortment of clubs, 
but he was able to do it all, and even 
found time to attend football games and 
participate in the “considerable hell- 
raising the night following the game.” 

Despite his high visibility on campus, 
Spratling suffered from painful self- 
consciousness. Looking back on his days 
in Auburn, he writes that “at that time 


I must have seemed an inhibited, shy, 
frequently depressed boy.” He certainly 
did a good job of hiding his shyness, 
for Mrs. Mildred Orr, whose husband 
Frank M. Orr '24 (later dean of Archi- 
tecture at Auburn) was a friend of 
Spratling’s, remembers him as “one of 
the most popular and talented students 
at Auburn. Everyone thought so highly 
of him.” 

Talented though he was in the artistic 
sphere, Spratling didn’t fare so well at 
the mathematical necessities of architec 
ture (he calls mathematics “an adverse 
element in my constitution” in File on 
Spratling) and consequently failed to 
graduate because he could not pass 
some of the required courses in the 
architecture curriculum. But he was still 
able to get a job in Birmingham as a 
draftsman at the end of his senior year. 
He only worked there for a short time; 
by September of 1922, Tulane University 
had brought him to New Orleans as a 
faculty member in architecture. 


He rented an apartment in the French 
Quarter from Natalie Scott, a journalist 
to whom he gives credit for his intro 
duction into New Orleans’ elite literary 
and artistic circle. Through her, he met 
many of the best writers, musicians, 
artists, scholars, and publishers of the 
time; during the next eight years he 
became good friends with some of them. 
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Sherwood Anderson, the novelist, was 
the “star performer” and the “Grand Old 
Man” of the New Orleans literati, “a sort 
of magnet who attracted luminaries from 
afar,” says Spratling in his autobiography. 
Those luminaries included writers and 
poets like John Dos Passos and Carl 
Sandburg. 

Other writers and artists such as Roark 
Bradford, Hamilton Basso, and Caroline 
Durieux “sat at Sherwood’s feet,” says 
Spratling in his autobiography. The 
close-knit group “saw each other every 
day, almost every evening.” Two 
members of the group, Frans Blom and 
Oliver La Farge, taught at Tulane and 
were inseparable companions of Spra- 
tling’s. Both were authorities on the 
native cultures of the Americas. (La Farge 
later wrote the novel Laughing Boy, 
which won a Pulitzer Prize in 1930.) 
These two were instrumental in intro- 
ducing Spratling to the Mexican culture 
that was to captivate him for the rest of 
his life. 

In 1926 Spratling traveled to Mexico 
for the first time, carrying a fistful of 
letters of introduction from Frans Blom 
to important figures in the Mexican 
Renaissance, people such as Dr. Atl, a 
writer, painter, and explorer, and the 
artists Diego Rivera and Jose Clemente 
Orozco. He returned to Mexico in the 
summer of 1927, and again in 1928, to 
lecture on Spanish colonial architecture 
at the National University of Mexico, and 
became “caught up in the rhythm of life 
there,” he says in File on Spratling. 

Although Spratling was fascinated with 
Mexico, its people, and its culture, he 
still had quite an active life, profession- 
ally and socially, in New Orleans. Besides 
teaching at Tulane, he also worked with 
several local architectural firms and set 
up a night school for architectural 
draftsmen. He and Natalie Scott drove 
all over southern Louisiana looking at 
plantation houses, and in 1926 their 
book, Plantation Houses of Louisiana, 
which he illustrated and she wrote, was 
published. Spratling also wrote and 
illustrated a textbook on drawing, titled 
Pencil Drawing, which he dedicated to 
Professor Biggin, head of Auburn's 
Architecture Department. And a folio of 
his drawings of New Orleans’ historic 
buildings was published during this 
period. 


Spratling returned from his first trip 
to Mexico in 1926 to find that a new 
member had joined his circle of friends, 
a young man from Oxford, Miss., the as- 
yet unknown William Faulkner. Faulkner 
knew Elizabeth Anderson, Sherwood's 
wife, and had been invited by her to 
come to New Orleans to meet Sherwood. 
Faulkner, says Spratling in his autobio- 
graphy, who apparently intended to stay 
for more than a short visit, wore out his 
welcome at the Anderson household in 
a few days; consequently, he was 
“shipped over” to live with Spratling. 50 
the two Bills became friends and 
roommates. 

Since the Andersons lived on the same 
street as Spratling and Faulkner, they all 


saw quite a bit of one another. Anderson, 
one of the pre-eminent writers of the 
day, acted as a mentor to Faulkner, 
although their relationship was also a 
competitive one. Spratling, in his auto- 
biography, says that “if Faulkner spoke 
out of turn or distracted Sherwood’s 
listeners from the conversation, Sher- 
wood would become annoyed, since he 
loved to be the center of attention.” 

But there was no such tension in the 
relationship between Spratling and 
Faulkner. The two men got along well, 
according to Spratling’s account, and 
lived like inveterate college students. 
They made great quantities of bathtub 
gin (it was during Prohibition), which 
they served at their parties. One of their 
favorite pastimes was to shoot a BB gun 
which hung on the wall of their attic 
apartment either at the windows of the 
empty house across the street or at the 
backsides of passing pedestrians. But all 
their play didn’t prevent Faulkner from 
working hard. He was always up and 
writing by the time Spratling got out of 
bed; during this time, Faulkner wrote 
Soldier’s Pay, his first novel. 

Spratling can go down in history as 
one of Faulkner’s few collaborators. The 
two friends worked together in 1926 on 

_ what they considered “a private joke,” 
according to Spratling. Titled Sherwood 
Anderson and Other Famous Creoles, it 
was a slim volume of Spratling’s caric- 
atures of their friends, accompanied by 
Faulkner’s text, including a rather good 
parody of Sherwood Anderson’s writing. 
They had it privately printed and 
distributed it among their friends. 
(Anderson, unfortunately, found it 
offensive. Many of Faulkner’s bio- 
graphers think that this incident only 
exacerbated the already tense, compet- 


itive relationship between Anderson and 
Faulkner, and point to itas the beginning 
of a real split between the two.) 
Spratling and Faulkner traveled to 
Europe together after Sherwood Ander- 
son and Other Famous Creoles was 
published. The trip, as Spratling relates 
it in his autobiography, was uneventful, 
except for the occasion of Spratling’s 
arrest and overnight jail stay (caused by 
a misunderstanding with a woman and 
her “business manager‘), whereupon 
Faulkner got mad at Spratling: he was 
“sore, having missed having such an 
experience himself,” Faulkner said. 
Upon their return to the States, Faulkner 
and Spratling were roommates for a short 
time in New York in the fall of 1927. 
After Faulkner returned to Oxford, and 
Spratling to New Orleans, they kept in 
touch but saw each other infrequently. 
Spratling came across the small town 
of Taxco, about 75 miles from Mexico 
City in the state of Guerrero, during one 
of his summers in Mexico. The town, 
high up in the mountains, had been a 
prosperous mining center twice. First, 
the conquistadors of the sixteenth 
century had discovered the riches of the 
mountains surrounding Taxco and 
mined enormous amounts of silver 
there; then, in 1712, a young Spaniard, 
Jose de la Borda, arrived to join his 
brother in the business of silver mining. 
Over the next 50 years, he pulled 
millions of pesos’ worth of silver out of 
the Taxco mines. In return, perhaps as 
a measure of gratitude for his success, 
he refined and added onto the town, 
providing magnificent Spanish colonial 
buildings, water-conduits, bridges, 
fountains, and most notably, a glorious 
parish church, the Santa Prisca, built at 
enormous expense. But after de la Borda 


FOOTBALL— Spratling captured one of Auburn's mainstays in this illustration for the 1921 
Glomerata. i 
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FIRST AU SEAL—In addition to doing most of the art for the 1921 Glomerata while a senior 
at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, William Spratling also designed the original API seal, which 
now serves with a few minor modifications as the Auburn University seal. Young Spratling 
apparently could draw better than he could spell, as he misspelled the state name in his 


original design. 


died in 1778, the town languished; it 
was generally forgotten and passed 
through the nineteenth century and into 
the twentieth virtually unchanged. 

When Spratling first got to Taxco, most 
of de la Borda’s buildings were still 
standing, although some were used as 
barns. The steep and narrow streets, 
which were laid not with cobblestones, 
but with black and white marble instead, 
were still intact, carefully tended by 
Taxco’s citizenry. Spratling was abso- 
lutely captivated by the town, a living 
example of Spanish colonial architec- 
ture. Writing about his first encounter 
with Taxco for Travel magazine in July 
1929, he made a prophetic statement, 
given what he would eventually achieve 
there: “These mountains hold 
undreamed of possibilities, things of 
which I myself caught but the slightest 
hint.” 

Spratling was eager to move to Mexico. 
He got the chance when Harrison Smith, 
Faulkner’s publisher, offered him a 
contract to write a book about Mexico, 
providing Spratling with the perfect 
reason to move to Taxco, where he 
bought a house on the Calle de las 
Delicias. He lived in this house for 16 
years, and since it was “the first house 
I had ever owned I rapidly fell in love 
with it,” he says in his autobiography. 
But “there were a few problems at first. 
The roof leaked, the cook claimed there 
were ghosts in the bedroom and made 
me dig up the floor where we did find 
some bones.” 

Spratling spent the next few years 
writing the book about Mexico, which 
was finally published (both he and the 
publishers initially assumed it would be 
finished in only a few months) in 1932. 
Titled Little Mexico, it appeared to good 
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reviews, but in the meantime Spratling 
had started a new project, one that would 
ultimately make him something of a 
national hero in Mexico. 

In 1931 Spratling had been visited at 
Taxco by Dwight Morrow, the American 
ambassador to Mexico, and his family. 
Morrow, recalls Spratling in his autobi- 
ography, made an interesting comment 
over breakfast one morning: wasn’t it a 
shame, he asked, that none of the 
thousands of tons of silver shipped from 
Taxco to the Old World had ever had 
a lasting economic benefit for the area? 
That comment, says Spratling, combined 
with his own keen interest in the native 
art of Taxco to become the start of 
Taxco’s third boom. 

Spratling looked around Taxco to see 
if any of its inhabitants knew anything 
about working with silver: none, with 
the exception of one very old man, did. 
So he convinced two goldsmiths from 
Iguala, a neighboring city, to come to 
Taxco and execute some of his designs 
for silver jewelry. They worked in a huge 
three-story building without windows, 
doors, or stairs, that Spratling rented for 
12 pesos a month. As Spratling’s silver 
began to sell, he added tinsmiths, 
carpenters, and iron workers to the shop, 
all executing more of his designs. One 
night Spratling met some Indians selling 
weavings, mentioned offhand that 
perhaps they could work out of his shop, 
which by then had acquired the name 
of Las Delicias, and soon had three 
Indian families with their looms living 
and working there. The shop had 
become “a four-ring circus,” as Spratling 
called it—one that would bring Taxco 
great benefits. a 

He began to operate an apprentice 
system, training many of the young boys 
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of Taxco in the art of silversmithing. By 
1940, he employed 300 artisans at Las 
Delicias alone, and had also helped 
some of his workers set up their own 
shops. The silversmithing industry 
would grow prodigiously in Taxco over 
the years, especially during World War 
II when little silver or jewelry was 
available from Europe. By 1942, 400 
artisans were working at Las Delicias. By 
the time Spratling wrote his autobio- 
graphy in the late ’60s, there were more 
than 300 independent silversmith shops 
in the town. 

Taxco began to celebrate its revital- 
ization with an annual festival, which 
grew out of a party that Spratling gave 
each year for the Las Delicias workers. 
The state legislature of Guerrero even- 
tually declared the day of the party, June 
27, as an official state holiday. Taxco’s 
success: and its annual celebration, 
however, did not only attract local 
attention. Tourists, attracted by the 
chance to see a well-preserved Spanish 
colonial city and by Taxco’s silver 
craftwork, started to come in significant 
numbers. Magazines from the United 
States began to send reporters to write 
on Spratling’s accomplishments there; 
he was featured in several magazines, 
among them Time, Life, and Reader's 
Digest. 

During his years in Taxco, Spratling, 
as may be expected given his track 
record, was also involved in other 
undertakings besides that of the devel- 
opment of the town’s silversmithing 
industry. He acted as a kind of cultural 
courier, sending news of Mexican art, 
literature, architecture, and theatre— 
cultural life in general—to America in 
articles for various magazines and with 
a monthly page in the New York Herald 
Tribune. He also scoured the area for 
pre-Colombian artifacts, eventually 
building one of the world’s best 
collections. 

He headed a civic committee formed 
to ensure that Taxco’s beauty was not 
spoiled by expansion associated with its 
economic growth. In addition, he played 
host to a never-ending string of friends 
and visitors, and was a key member of 
a wide group of artistic and literary 
figures, much as he had been in New 
Orleans. Natalie Scott, the New Orleans 
journalist, had moved to Taxco, as had 
Elizabeth Anderson, now divorced from 
Sherwood Anderson. The three of them 
were visited by friends such as Hart 
Crane, John Dos Passos, Katherine Anne 
Porter, Stuart Chase, Diego Rivera, David 
Siqueiros, and occasional movie person- 
alities like Bette Davis, Paulette Goddard, 
Errol Flynn, and John Huston. 

Although Spratling had effectively 
revitalized the Taxco economy, in the 
years after World War II he had problems 
with his own workshop’s finances. Due 
to the rapid expansion of demand for 
Taxco products when luxury items could 
no longer be obtained from Europe, 
Spratling badly needed capital to finance 
the growth of Las Delicias and meet the 
backlog of orders. His friends persuaded 
him to form a company called Spratling 
y Artesanos so that he could sell stock 
in it and get capital from investors. 
Unfortunately, an unscrupulous Ameri- 
can acquired control of the company in 
1945; he wasn't interested in developing 
it further, but instead used it as a tax 
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CAMPUS LANDMARK—Spratling’s rendition of Samford Hall appeared in the 1921 Glomerata. 


shelter. The company’s shares were soon 
worth nothing. 

Spratling resigned from the company 
in 1945, more or less broke. Several years 
before, when his finances had been 
better, he had bought a ranch outside 
of Taxco and built a house there. He 
now moved to the ranch, “partly to keep 
friends from knowing whether I was 
down and out or stinking rich,” he says 
in File on Spratling. There he lived 
uneventfully for a few months until the 
day when a carload of strangers pulled 
up and announced that they were 
making a movie short about his life for 
Warner Brothers, based on a Reader's 
Digestarticle, The short, called “The Man 
from New Orleans,” came out in 1946; 
it is possibly the only extant movie about 
an Auburn alumnus. 

One possible reason why Warner 
Brothers found Spratling’s life suitable 
material is that he had a penchant for 
performing semi-legendary stunts, the 
stuff of movies, with aplomb; he was 
usually lucky enough to escape 
unharmed. He acquired a small airplane, 
an Ercoupe, sometime in the ‘40s and 
crashed it a total of six times, emerging 
each time unscathed. Once he flew the 
Ercoupe, solo, from Taxco to Alaska. 
Upon meeting with a friend in Nome 
who had a desire to fly over Soviet 
Siberia, Spratling suggested that they do 
exactly that; if apprehended, they would 
pretend to be lost. They flew across the 
Bering Strait and back, says Spratling, 
“without seeing anything of particular 
interest.” The Ercoupe finally met its end 


_ when Spratling ran into the side of a 


mountain on his way to meet John 
Huston in Mexico City. Another time 


Spratling bought a sailboat in Long 
Beach, Calif., and sailed it back to Mexico 
by himself. One of the highlights of that 
trip occurred when Spratling, agitated by 
sharks that had followed the boat for 
several days, tried to stab one right next 
to the boat, and succeeded only in 
pitching himself overboard. 

By 1947, Spratling was back on good 
footing financially and was able to start 
another silver shop at the ranch, employ- 
ing about 40 artisans. The pace was not 
so hectic as in Taxco, and Spratling said 
later that he regretted not moving “out 
here to the country 10 years earlier. Life 
is so much sweeter at the ranch.” 

He lived at the ranch for the next two 
decades of his life. These years were 
relatively quiet, marked mostly by 
honors that recognized his achieve- 
ments. He traveled to Auburn in 1962 
to receive an honorary degree; he relates 
in his autobiography that “it was 
December and bitter cold, but dinner 
at the mansion was heart-warming, the 
food wonderful and the rehashing of 
now-it-can-be-told gossip of the 1921 
period, with President Draughon and I 
remembering how, during the First 
World War, we made raids on hen 
coops...to improve our diet.” His book, 
Little Mexico, was reissued by Little, 
Brown as A Small Mexican World, and 
Sherwood Anderson and Other Famous 
Creoles reappeared in Texas Quarterly. 
In 1965 a traveling museum exhibit titled 
“The World of William Spratling” 
traveled to 11 cities in the United States. 
Spratling had now become a “Grand Old 
Man” himself, referred to variously as 
“the father of the Mexican silver indus- 
try,” “Taxco’s First Citizen,” “the Cellini 


of Taxco,” and, by the citizens of Taxco, 
“Don Guillermo.” 

On August 7, 1967, Spratling was on 
his way from Taxco to Mexico City to 
meet some friends for a habitual Monday 
morning breakfast. His car crashed, 
fatally injuring Spratling; he died a few 
hours later. Twenty thousand mourners 
attended his funeral the following day 
in a show of respect for “Don Guil- 
lermo.” The city council declared an 
official state of mourning. The artist and 
craftsman who had revitalized Taxco was 
dead, but as one friend of his said, “his 
name and the name of Taxco are 
inseparable. No one can remove the 
name of Spratling from Taxco’s history.” 
He left his mark at Auburn as well. 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: Information for this 
article was taken from the following 
sources: File on Spratling, by William 
Spratling (Little, Brown); Time; Travel; 
Reader’s Digest; Times-Picayune New 
Orleans States Magazine; Architectural 
Review; Mexico, D.F.; and “Chronicle of 
a Friendship: William Faulkner in New 
Orleans,” by William Spratling, and 
“William Spratling’s Mexican World,” by 
Robert David Duncan, each included in 
reissue of Sherwood Anderson and Other 
Famous Creoles (University of Texas 
Press). 


Problems Facing 
U.S. Education 
Offer No Quick, 
Easy Solutions 


By Mary Ellen Hendrix ’84 
hat do you feel is the 
Number 1 problem facing 


\ 4 the U.S. education system? 


Is learning in our country on a downward 
spiral, with the MTV generation turning 
their noses up at books? Can we compete 
globally with other countries whose 
children earn higher test scores than 
Americans? Is it even fair to compare 
scores? And where are some parents as 
teachers bear more and more of the 
burden of raising our children? 

These questions suggest no simple 
answers. Yet, questions must be asked 
in the spirit of betterment and hope for 
our future. In that spirit, The Auburn 
Alumnews asked several Auburn alumni 
and friends in the teaching profession 
the tough questions above and, as 
expected, received some insightful, 
always heart-felt, responses. 

The stimulus for our examination lay 
in Auburn’s College of Education, which 
on October 18 celebrated its 75th 
birthday. Hundreds gathered to discuss 
the nation’s educational health, as well 
as share birthday cake and a look at the 
college’s successes. Keynote speaker 
Mary Hatwood Futrell packed the AU 
Hotel and Conference Center audito- 
rium, receiving a standing ovation for 
her comments. 

Futrell, who in 1989 completed an 
unprecedented six-year term as presi- 
dent of the two-million membet 
National Education Association, is senior 
fellow and associate director of the 
Center for the Study of Education an 
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National Development at George 
Washington University in Washington, 
D.C. She is also president of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession, which represents 
12 million educators in more than 150 
countries. 

Futrell’s audience spanned the ideal- 
istic, eager students from the College of 
Education to seasoned veteran teachers. 
“One sure path to national security 
passes through the school house door,” 
said Futrell. “The fact that you are black 
or poor or female is not an excuse not 
to learn.” 

Futrell recalled her childhood with 
one parent, a mother who worked two 
jobs and still checked homework at 
night. “She made it a priority. Parents 
must be part of the solution. We 
understand most parents work, but they 
should put quality into the time they 
spend with their children, With more 
parent involvement we could deal with 
the discipline problems, motivation 
problems, drugs, and teenage 
pregnancy.” 

She cited some alarming figures: 
three-quarters of a million American 
children are homeless; 20 million 
children age 17 and younger have never 
seen a doctor or dentist; and by the year 
2020, 50 percent of the nation’s children 
will come from families in poverty. “We 
cannot ask the children of this country 


Henson sées two major roles for his 
college of education: “(1) Helping 
teachers who are teaching now (as well 
as principals and superintendents) to 
adjust and to teach them how to 
relinquish some of the decision-making 
to parents. In Kentucky, we’re going to 
a non-graded curriculum in K-3, That 
takes a lot of adjustment as do the 
changing technologies involved in 
teaching. (2) Producing first-year 
teachers who are already comfortable 
with these issues. 

“Schools aren’t nearly as bad as they're 
made out to be. Teachers now are so 
much more capable than teachers of 20 
years ago. It’s very fashionable to criticize 
education. I dare you to show me one 
school that doesn’t have some wonderful 
teachers. There’s a lot of hope. The 
reform movement is an opportunity to 
improve.” 


Nadine M. Carmichael '77 is prin- 

cipal of Arlington Elementary School in 
Pascagoula, Miss. She has been principal 
at the K-6, 550-student school for five 
years and a principal for a total of 11 
years. 
“One of the main problems is getting 
students motivated,” she said. “They 
have so many other things competing 
for their attention. 

“We have a lot of single parent homes. 
That’s a general trend. Mississippi just 


CHALLENGING HER LISTENERS—Noted educator Mary Hatwood Futrell addressed a packed 
auditorium October 18, telling her listeners that we as a nation must protect our future by 
educating our young. —Photo by AU Photo Services 


recently went to statewide public 
kindergartens. That has helped. If there’s 


to wait. Good intentions will not suffice. 
What happens to a child from birth to 


age seven determines a great deal about 
his future. We must focus on children 
24 hours a day, not just. six.” 

Futrell said that having a quality 
curriculum accessible by all children 
tops the priority list for U.S, education. 
Also cited was the teacher shortage; in 
the next decade estimates say half of 
today’s teachers will leave their profes- 
sion. Quality teaching, said Futrell, 
shouldn't be verified by teacher testing. 
“Accountability should be verified 
before teachers are even certified,” she 
said. 


Faced with our questions, he com- 
mented, “Problems with the U.S. edu- 
cation system today are many and often 
complex. It is impossible for anyone to 
thoroughly identify the Number 1 
problem. Several factors play a role, such 
as our society’s value of teaching and 
learning, the changing nature of our 
citizenry, the economic variance among 
schools and support for education, and 
lack of commitment and understanding 
of the American Dream of good schools 
for all children. 


One-third of American 17-year-olds cannot iden- 
tify which countries the U.S. fought against in 


World War II. 


With all the strikes against us, Futrell 
still thinks there’s time to turn things 
around. “I think we've learned from our 
Mistakes of the ’80s,” she said. “Never 
before have I seen such a national 
collaborative effort. Parents and educa- 
tors are working together more. We've 
Moved beyond finger-pointing. What's 
Critical is we are changing. 

“We must accept the challenge. 
Individuals without a good education 
won't be able to survive in the 21st 
century,” 

One individual accepting the chal- 
lenge is Auburn College of Education 
Dean Richard C. Kunkel, former 
€xecutive director of the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (where he worked with 
Futrell) and recent appointee to the 15- 
Member National Advisory Committee 
On Accreditation and Institutional 
Eligibility, 


“No single solution can be relied 
upon. We need a work force of quality 
teachers committed to their profession 
and supported in their work. We need 
parents interested in their schools, 
feeling like they are important to the 
learning of their children. We need an 
informed citizenry who support educa- 
tion for all children, and we need a 
quality system of education accountable 
for its responsibility.” 

Kunkel argues that the “so-called 
decline in education isa perception” and 
that our children aren’t like children in 
other countries. The focus, he said, 
needs to remain on our commitment to 
educate all children. He talked of parent 
involvement, saying, “Volunteerism, 
home visits, active parent groups, and 
supportive employers are all part of the 
effort.” 

Kunkel said a quality college of 
education must help improve education 
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for all citizens, using the teaching 
profession as the model, and provide 
instruction that serves as an example of 
quality teaching. 

Another of the Auburn faithful we 
contacted also has an inside track on 
colleges of education. Ken Henson ‘63, 
college of education dean at Eastern 
Kentucky University in Richmond, Ky., 
oversaw the graduation of 536 first-year 
teachers last year. “I think that the 
Number 1 problem,” he said, “is failure 
of Americans to realize the importance 


- of education and their lack of willingness 


to support education. 

“The education of teachers is a 
complex process. The October 1 issue 
of Newsweek criticized teacher educa- 
tion programs as being too theoretical. 
Preparing teachers isn’t a training job; 
it's an educating job. We want teachers 
to be able to make decisions, to think, 
not just learn base skills.” 

Talking of poor U.S. test scores in 
comparison with other countries, Hen- 
son said, “I attribute the decline in test 
scores to the fact that more and more 
students are staying in school. We are 
seeing increased holding power in the 
schools. Students that would have been 
drop-out statistics are staying in school. 
The more we keep in school, the more 
test scores decline.” He also cited drugs 
as another reason for decline. 

On parental involvement: “Helping 
parental involvement are many of the 
new laws in states regarding site-based 
management—or school-based manage- 
ment. Kentucky is going to this system 
in which each school has its own 
decision-making team. Each team will 
have the school principal, two teachers, 
and two parents on it. Within five years 
this structure should be in every school 
in the state.” 


aproblem at home, we have to recognize 
it makes a difference in the children’s 
lives. It affects how they feel, how they 
think.” 

About comparison of test scores, 
Carmichael said, “I don’t know that 
there’s necessarily been a decline. You 
can’t just compare the score of a student 
in the U.S. with the score of a student 
in another country. You have to ask 
several questions. Does that country 
educate everyone all the way through 
or do they stop at a certain point and 
branch into vocational education? Do 
they only test those determined as 
college-bound? You can’t just compare 
children based on a score. That’s what 
we do a lot of times, but it’s not fair. 
You have to look at the background of 
each student, as well as ask how 
motivated that student was on the day 
of the test.” 

On parent involvement: “Teachers 
definitely cannot do it by themselves. 
We have a very active PTA and parent 
volunteers. Our PTA theme this year is 
‘uniting home and school.’ Our teachers 
attempt to have a conference with every 
parent before the end of the first 
semester.” 


Gwendolyn Tucker Biddle ’45 
retired in 1984 after eight years as 
principal of Seabreeze Senior High 
School in Daytona Beach, Fla. She spent 
36 years in education. 

“Changes in the family structure have 
probably caused the biggest problem in 
our education system,” she said. 
“Schools are required to do more of 
what's traditionally been done in the 
home. There's not a solution. We need 
more cooperation between home and 
the school. We have to know the 
youngster, know more about him, in 
order to help that child and answer his 


needs.” 


On parent involvement: “PTAs are 
tremendous. Also, in Florida we have 
advisory councils for schools elementary 
through senior high level that consist of 
parents and business leaders from the 
community. In Volusia County we have 
a Futures Group which helps recruit top 
education students to teach in our 
county when they graduate.” 

Shirley Nix Loiselle ‘65 has been 
principal for Palominas K-8 School in 
Hereford, Ariz., for three years. Her 
school, near the Mexican border, has 600 
students and covers a 192-square-mile 
district. She is one of seven principals 
in Arizona on the Board of Elementary 
School Administrators. 

“The biggest problem is so many at- 
risk kids,” she said. “We have so many 
who are worried about basic survival 
needs like where the food is coming 
from and who's going to be home when 
they get there and drugs. These children 
have problems concentrating on school 
work. The changing home and family 
structures have given schools problems 
they've not had in the past. Schools have 
had to take on so many social problems, 
such as drugs and AIDS. We've had to 
extend the curriculum to take care of 
at-risk kids. If they’re hungry, they won’t 
do well. I'm seeing more at-risk children 
now than I ever have in my entire 
teaching career. 

“If we had counselors at every school 
it would help. More economic support 
for social agencies would also take some 
of the load off the schools. In Arizona, 
schools keep getting more mandates 
without the funding to back them up. 
For example, we have a gifted program 
but no funding.” 

On declining test scores: “I don’t think 
there’s a decline. In America we have 
to reach the needs of every child. We 
have children who are special ed, in 
wheelchairs, have cerebral palsy, on IVs. 
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Some 73 percent of American mothers with school- | 


OUTSTANDING EDUCATION ALUMNI—Auburn’s College 
celebration of 75 years. Presenting the awards were Joyce Reyno! 


Ids Ringer ‘59, second from 


of Education honored three of its outstanding alumni recently during the college's 
left, of the Auburn Alumni Association board 


of directors and Education Dean Richard C. Kunkel, center. The award winners, from left, are: Col. Rex Hawes McKissick ’39 of Montgomery, 


who is retired as deputy director of the Army's Selective Serv 


who retired as professor and head of AU’s Department of Vocational and Adult Education; 
an elementary school teacher and member of the AU Board of Trustees. 


“There’s definitely a weakness in 
science for high school students,” she 
said. “They're weak in processing 
skills—following through to the end— 
which slows down the labs especially. 
Not until junior high school do these 


age children work outside the home. 


i 


We teach and test them all. Other 
countries take their test scores from the 
cream of the crop. There’s no compar- 
ison. We do great considering the 
extremes of students we serve.” 

On parent involvement: “We've really 
been stressing that. We have workshops 
with parents, open houses, letters of 
invitation to parents. Every grade, once 
a semester, has an evening workshop 
where the parents come in with the 
student. They get involved as a family. 
When people complain, we invite them 
to come in for a day and help out. Their 
perspective changes and from then on 
we have a supportive parent.” 

Terri Shannon Clark '73 teaches 
two biology classes, two geology classes, 
and two marine science classes at Kelly 
High School in Beaumont, Tex., which 
lies 90 miles from Houston. Kelly is a 
private Catholic school serving 530 
students in grades 9-12. We asked Clark 
specifically about the difficulties Amer- 
icans have competing in the field of 
science. 
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students go to a separate class for 
science. In lower grades they have it for 
an hour in the same room if it’s taught 
at all. So one reason for the weakness 
in science is they're coming into high 
school with only two real years of 
experience. 

“We need to challenge them more at 
the lower levels—beef up the curricu- 
lums in lower grades. More industry 
involvement would be excellent. Some 
companies let employees take time to 
come talk with classes. 

“A lot of people in industry don’t 
understand why I choose to teach. I went 
into teaching because I enjoy it. You have 
to enjoy it because generally you fight 
low public opinion and low salary. 

“One of the biggest problems is 
overcrowding. Most public high schools 
in Beaumont have populations of 2,500 
students. We're lucky at Kelly, which is 
small compared to most. When I taught 
in Georgia, I was in a large school. I'd 
go to department meetings and I 
wouldn't even know all the science 


teachers there because we never saw 
each other. If one of my science students 
was having trouble in his’ English class 
1 didn’t know about it, or it took months 
to learn of the problem. You need to 
know if one of your students has a 
problem area. 


“In the larger schools the students 
don’t get as good an education because 
the communication is lacking. The 
student feels lost. There are just too many 
students with too many problems. The 
high schools need to get back down to 
500 to 700 students.” 


On the educational decline: “We're in 
a decline in geography. The students’ 
last geography class is in fifth grade. 
Recently, one of my students identified 
the Gulf of Mexico as the Persian Gulf. 
And I thought ‘Please don’t let them 
graduate like this. We need definite 
improvement in this area. U.S. education 


ice for the State of Alabama; Robert Wallace Montgomery ‘32 of Auburn, 
and Bessie Mae Holloway ’83, Ph.D., of Mobile, 
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first new school to open in Huntsville 
in 17 years. 

“The biggest problem facing educa- 
tion today,” she said, “is the lack of self 
discipline and motivation of many 
students. The solution to this problem 
cannot be found at school alone, as 
education is much more than what 
happens at school. Education is a 
partnership between the school and 
home. The most important role models 
and teachers are parents themselves. 

“Through their actions, parents must 
instill in children the importance of 
diligent effort, respect for others and the 
value of education. Upgrading teacher 
education programs, broadening instruc- 
tional methods and ensuring a sound 
financial base for education will certainly 
benefit students, but if we expect to see 
a true turn-around in the education 
situation in this country today, parents 
must accept their responsibility for the 
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Nearly one-fourth of all children in the U.S. under 
age 18 live with a single parent, and only 7 percent 
of school-age children live in a two-parent home 
where there is only one wage-earner. 
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has been on a decline, but it’s beginning 
to rebound. We've already hit bottom 
and are coming out.” 

Ellen Sundback Marks °72 is prin- 
cipal of Huntsville’s Challenger Elemen- 
tary School, which opened August 1989 
and has 675 students. Challenger is the 


important part they play in the education 
of their children. It is imperative that 
parents and teachers work together and 
that parents actively support and partic- 
ipate in the education of their children. 

“I hope we can turn our nation 
around, but the problems in’education 
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today merely mirror societal problems. 
Our family structures must be strength- 
ened and our value system realigned. 

“I am very fortunate that the majority 
of the children attending my school 
come from families who value education 
and support the school. When this 
occurs, most other problems can be 
overcome. Teachers can teach, children 
can learn, and the process can be a 
rewarding and enjoyable experience for 
all.” 


Married Students 
Learn to Juggle 
Multiple Roles 


By Rita Treutel ’91 


he stereotypical college scene, 

portrayed in movies such as 

“Animal House,” “Revenge of 
the Nerds,” and several assorted slasher 
films, consists of pretty young women, 
muscular young men, an intellectual or 
two for effect, and plenty of drunken 
hoodlums who only have one mission 
in life—to drink beer. 

On real-life campuses, however, the 
scene differs a bit. Black students, 
international students, older-than- 
average students, handicapped students, 
and married students, who seldom get 
leads in the movies, play major roles on 
non-Hollywood campuses. 

The diversity these groups add to 
universities is desired enough to have 
special departments devoted to meeting 
their out-of-class needs and interests. At 
Auburn, the Office of Special Programs 
sponsors activities for these groups, and 
the university provides special advisers, 
orientations, and programs, as well. 

Married students on campus, however, 
generally fare for themselves. An esti- 
mated 10 to 30 percent of the student 
population is married, but few programs 
exist to help bring the members of this 
group together. Full-time day-care 
facilities are not available. And most 
married students feel insurance obtaina- 
ble through the university is lacking. 

According to Connie Salts, director of 
Glanton House, a marriage and family 
therapy center serving the community, 
more programs to aid married students 
might give them some extra time to work 
on their relationships. “Couples in 
School usually also work at least part- 
time,” she says. “A lot of their problems 
end up being a matter of time. With many 
couples, he works one shift, she works 
another, and they go to school at 
different times. They pass each other 
coming and going. It’s very hard to work 
Out a relationship when you don’t have 
time.” 

The aspects of their relationships that 
Married students need to work out don’t 
differ so much from those ofnon-student 
marriages, she notes. Nor do the chal- 
lenges of school differ drastically from 
those faced by non-married students. 
Integrating the role of spouse and the 
tole of student, which are both usually 
Toles holding the highest priority, 
requires compromises, on the part of 
€veryone involved in the marriage and 
dictates leaving “traditional” ideas about 
Marriage behind. 


“An issue that comes up,” Salts 
explains, “is who is responsible for what. 
If both members of the marriage are 
students and both work part-time, you 
have to ask what the other responsibil- 
ities are. Who does the cleaning and the 
grocery shopping? Traditionally, the 
female takes care of the clothing, house, 
and food. If the couple lives in an 
apartment, the male’s ‘traditional’ duties 
are not necessary. It seems he has time 
to play tennis or spend time with friends, 
and she doesn’t have time to do that. 

“If the couple can share the work, the 
time gets spread, and they can have some 
time together for fun things.” 

Mary Yorke Oates, a graduate student 
in English, and Dave Oates, a graduate 
student in counseling psychology, have 
worked that time and shared responsi- 
bility into their marriage. “I feel school 
is much easier for married students,” 
Mary Yorke says. “At least for those 
couples who are both in school. My 
husband and I are sympathetic to each 
other’s schedules. We understand mid- 
terms and end-of-the-quarter papers. If 
one of us has 100 pages of reading, the 
other will cook and clean up. We also 
schedule time to get away from school 
and do something fun.” 

Although time and shared responsi- 
bilities still play a role, other challenges, 
as well, face couples when only one 
spouse attends school. When only the 
husband works on a degree, the wife 
often takes the role of principal wage 
earner. Research shows that marital 
success in this situation depends on the 
couple being able to adjust to this 
reversal of the traditional marital role of 
husband as supporter. Research also 
shows that in order for the husband's 
attempts in school to be successful, the 
wife must support his activities related 
to school. 

Edward Dismukes, a senior majoring 
in speech communications and history, 


finds that between school and his job 
he doesn’t have time to worry about 
reversing roles or time to spend with 
his wife Leigh Ann, who graduated from 
Auburn last June and works full-time. 
“When I do have free time,” he says, 
“it’s time to get groceries or clean the 
house or visit our parents. We only get 
quality time together on weekends. But 
being married has made it easier on me 
as a student. Leigh Ann is more receptive 
to my need to study than a roommate 
would be. She’s more supportive than 
a roommate. If I need to study, she'll 
do all the chores. Since she’s been 
through school, she knows what it’s 
like.” 

When only the wife is a student, the 
situation can be either the least stressful 
or the most stressful of the possibilities. 
Several different factors work together 
in determining which it will be—the 
husband’s income, his education, and 
the presence or absence of children. If 
the income and the education of the 
husband are high, the stress on the 
marriage and the student/wife is not 
heightened. The lack of economic 
worries and the support more likely to 
come from an educated husband give 
the wife freedom to pursue her own 
education, given that no children are 
involved. 

Shannon and Steve Duer waited until 
four days after Steve graduated from 
Auburn to get married. Shannon, who 
is majoring in secondary education, still 
has several quarters left and has noticed 
some changes since they were married. 
“I guess the hardest thing to adjust to,” 
Shannon says, “is being pulled in every 
direction. I may want to go to sleep when 
Steve does, but I have to study for a test 
and can’t. I may have homework to do, 
but the house needs cleaning so the 
homework gets put off. But Steve helps 
me study, and he cooks. The problem 
is the expectations I have to do as well 


DOUBLE TIME—Petee Griggs, a senior majoring in secondary education, juggles the roles 
of student with those of wife and mother of three. She feels that the sacrifices she and her 


family are making now will benefit them later. 
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as I did in the past. It’s hard to get it 
all done now. I don’t have as much time, 
and the time I do have, I'd rather spend 
with Steve. He’s my life. Homework 
isn’t.” 

The stress in all of these situations 
increases with the presence of children, 
particularly preschool age children. 
Being a married student and a parent 
requires extra juggling skills. When both 
parents attend school, they often try to 
take turns caring for the children. 
Studying time for the parents decreases. 
Playtime for the children is limited. All 
this combines to increase the stress level 
on both the parents and children. 

If the parents don’t keep the children 
themselves, substitute child care must 
be arranged. When the wife is a student, 
this greatly increases the stress asso- 
ciated with her attending school. Dis- 
content with substitute child care leads 
to limited study time, lack of support 
for academic endeavors, and friction 
between spouses. Satisfactory child care 
becomes imperative for the wife to 
function successfully as student, wife, 
and mother, since providing child care 
is traditionally her responsibility. 

Understanding the importance of 
these three roles, Petee Griggs, a senior 
in secondary education, returned to 
school after being away for several years. 
Her husband, Mike, and their three boys, 
Willie, 12, Bill, 8, and JonT, 7, are willing 
to help her out, and she feels that the 
sacrifices her family makes while she is 
in school will benefit them later. “My 
studying has become motivation for my 
children,” she explains. “They see me 
studying and working, and I serve as a 
role model. They understand the impor- 
tance of academics and know that 
education is important because they see 
how much we invest in it. They under- 
stand the value of money. The kids have 
to give up a lot. We give up a lot of 
family life. Sometimes I just have to 
forget about school altogether. I have 
to be a mother as well as a student.” 

Although working together with their 
spouses and families seems to be the 
key in smoothing what can be a rough 
road, most married students express 
hope that more services will be provided 
by the university one day to help things 
along. 

Better insurance for spouses and 
dependents of full-time students is at the 
top of the list of suggestions. Insurance 
covering visits to the doctor's office and 
pregnancy of a student's spouse is 
especially desired. 

Married students also express the 
need for an inexpensive day-care facility. 
Currently, there are no full-time day-care’ 
facilities on campus, although the School 
of Human Sciences runs a child care 
center that takes children on a part-time 
basis, according to age. The youngest 
children the center accepts are two-and- 
a-half years old. 

Married students do have access to 
marital counseling through the Personal 
Assessment and Counseling services at 
Drake Student Health Center. The center 
has recently been given permission to 
refer students to Glanton House. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Vern Russell, coordinator of 
the services at Drake, “When a student 
comes in for counseling, and the issue 
causing problems is related to marriage, 
then we bring the other partner in. More 


Le 


married students have received counsel- 
ing this year than in the past.” These 
counseling services are vital since 
researchers estimate that 20 percent of 
the student couples on any campus are 
considering divorce. 

The increasing number of married 
students making use of the services 
offered by Drake indicates that when 
services are available, they will be used. 
Some researchers agree with students 
that these services need to be expanded. 
Alan Bayer in “College Impact on 
Marriage” states ‘that “college and 
university officials should come to 
recognize that the needs of married 
students differ from those of single 
students and give consideration to the 
impact of their policies and practices on 
married students.” 

If universities act on the suggestions 
of researchers and married students, 
information on this subject may continue 
to improve in the future. With the help 
of these services, married students may 
be able to: devote themselves more 
thoroughly to both school and their 
families. 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: Information for 
this article was taken from the following 
sources; Journal of Marriage and 
Family, Family Relations, General Health 
Perceptions and Marital Adjustment 
Among Selected University Students, 
Journal of College Student Personnel, 
The Family Coordinator, and Statistical 
Abstracts of the United States. 


First Homecoming 
On Plains Was a 
Memorable Event 


By Sam Hendrix 


AU News Bureau 
T housands of Auburn alumni 
from across the nation returned 
to campus Nov. 10 for Home- 
coming, marking the 78th time that the 
university has observed the event. The 
Golden Eagles Reunion, honoring the 
50th anniversary of the Class of 1940, 
highlighted a week of festivities that 
included the annual meeting and elec- 
tion of new officers of the Alumni 
Association, the meeting of a number 
of college and school advisory councils, 
receptions, football, and a general good 
time for all. All this madness got its start 
in 1913, when Auburn alumni returned 
to the Plains for Homecoming for the 
very first time. 

In August 1912, the Alumni Associa- 
tion published Vol. I, No. 1 of its Alumni 
Quarterly, and page one announced that 
the 9,000 living graduates of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute—as Auburn was 
then named—would be invited for a 
“GRAND HOME-COMING of Auburn 
men next June.” 

The article then curiously stated, “This 
is the first time in the history of any 
American institution that any such an 
invitation has gone out to its former 
students.” 

Was Auburn, then, the place where the 
far-reaching tradition of American col- 
lege Homecomings began? 
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Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


| Home Coming Week 
| 


June | to 4, inclusive, 1913 
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| „A To All Truc Sons of Auburn, 
| Í Lobe and retting 
1h Be it known to you that for this good vear, Anno Donon, 1913. sour Alma 
is stg hs. Alabama A onih sh ieoi 
HE first four days thereof. for the Hiaue-Coming of all thos loyal Sons who. as former 
students, have passed Uhroygh her portals and received her honors, 
i E wefation past Old Auburn has been sending her sons imo all lands and 
| regio d far; and her loving heart yearn more to feel the touch of their 
i | vanished hands and to hear the sound of voices long silent in her halls. Wherefore her Home- 
OP Coming tumpet ing. and her banner of Orange and Blue tealling her children in love 
|- and gratitude to come and sit again about her feet asin days of yore, Amid the old familiar 
scenes. with the memory of the student-yeara upon you, come and renew yonr youth. Hf orzo. 
hath fallen upomany of you, let the dear old College comfort you. If 
p t the passing vwar- have brought you joy and prosperity, and 
| } hare them with your comrades of old. The Campus will grow grees 
{tor ning feet, and Auburn roses will seater fragrance before 
| i von, Town and gown will welcome, wit and cloquer 
TU and the banquet board will be heavy with the good things once dear 
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care behind, heed not the siren voices of busi- 


hut come and gladden again the heart of your Alma Mater 


Done at Auburn, Alabama, this the thirtieth dap of April, 1913. 


Von the Aline Aso sation 
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HOMECOMING HOEDOWN— All 9,000 of Alabama Polytechnic Institute’s alumni were invited 
back to the first Homecoming celebration-at Auburn in 1913. The festivities included speeches, 


a glee club performance, and a keg party. 


No. Yale University alumni returned 
to that campus in 1792, according to the 
archives at the Council for the Advance- 
ment and Support of Education (CASE), 
64 years before Auburn was established. 
Harvard alumni were invited to return 
as early ‘as 1822, and other schools’ 
reunions predate Auburn’s. 

But in 1912, Alumni President Thomas 
Bragg apparently believed Auburn was 
the first. The 1914 Glomerata yearbook 
qualified the claim a bit, noting that the 
invitation to all former students marked 
the first time a Southern institution had 
held Homecoming. 

Auburn's first Homecoming sur- 
rounded spring commencement, June 1- 
4, 1913, and attracted 3,000 alumni from 
36 states and five foreign nations. The 
Alumni Quarterly reported that free 
lodging was arranged for guests, cheap 
meals were provided, and reduced 
railroad rates were established. 

The week’s events included sermons 
by Bishop B.D. Tucker of Virginia; 
performances by the Auburn Glee Club, 
choir and Orchestra; welcoming remarks 
by several alumni and college dignitaries 
as well as Gov. O'Neal; a baseball game 
pitting 19th Century vs. 20th Century 
Home-Comers; a banquet; a festival of 
lights; and a parade featuring all alumni 
in “picturesque costume.” 

The Montgomery Advertiser provided 
daily coverage of the events and listed 
prominent alumni in attendance: A.A. 


Persons, Bessemer City School superin- 
tendent and former head of the Chem- 
istry Department at the University of 
Alabama; Professor C.L. Newman, who 
headed the Department of Agriculture 
at the A & M College of North Carolina 
in Raleigh (now N.C. State); and Miller 
Reese Hutchison, chief engineer for 
Thomas Edison. 

That week, Hutchison created great 
interest by donating to the Departments 
of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering 
a wireless station, which the Montgo- 
mery newspaper called “the most 
powerful (wireless station) owned by 
any technical college in the U.S.” 

The first message from Auburn, sent 
from Hutchison to Edison in Orange, 
NJ., said, “This wireless message for- 
mally christens the 2.5 kilowatt wireless 
apparatus which I have this day pre- 
sented to the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute in commemoration of the first 
home-coming of the alumni. The pres 
ident, the faculty, the alumni and the 
student body join with me in expressing 
love and esteem to the father of electric 
development. Miller Reese Hutchison.” 

That apparatus eventually became the 
primary component for campus radio 
station WAPI, which later moved to 
Birmingham and remains on the air 
today. 

The Advertiser covered the sermon in 
which Bishop Tucker urged the young 
men to “cling to your faith in God, ... 


believe in the ultimate triumph of good, 


and bring to the battle against evil all | 
the energies ofa consecrated manhood,” | 


as well as the unfortunate situations 
faced by a certain high society Montgo- 
mery woman who, among many young 
women imported for parties, was forced 


to order ham and eggs for breakfast — 


rather than her usual, more continental 
meal. 

The reporter poetically wrote that 
“members of the Alumni Association 
hailing from the rocky coasts of New 
England to the rippling waters of the 
placid Pacific and from the clear blue 
lakes of Wisconsin to the shining sands 
of Mobile Bay are here and are taking 
part in the exercises.” 

Under the headline “Placid Auburn, 
Heretofore Dry, Receives Birmingham 
Boys,” the newspaper noted that this 
arrival “consisted ofa Pullman car loaded 
with an enthusiastic bunch of Auburn 
alumni from Birmingham, and the 
Pullman car wasn’t the only thing that 
was loaded, either. These Birmingham 
boys certainly know whats what in a 
college town, and the first question they 
asked was, ‘When are they going to have 
the keg party?” 

The paper reported that well-known 
Auburn football and baseball scores 
were painted on campus buildings 
during the celebration. 

Another story hinted of further artistic 
shenanigans: “There is no higher honor 
in college than to be the writer of the 
class numerals in some place where 
heretofore no one has dared venture.” 


Architecture’s Braly 

Finds Modern Use 

For Old Technique 
is showing his architecture 


A classes 300-year-old methods 


to create modern designs, or as one 
student says, “teaching a young dog to 
learn old tricks.” 

Braly uses techniques of 18th and 19th 
century architects in his three-hour 
“Architectural Watercolors” class. 

While the use of watercolors by 
architects was generally abandoned after 
World War II, today’s students quickly 
form an appreciation of the technique, 
says Braly. “In the first few weeks, the 
class focuses on the history of architec- 
tural rendering in watercolors,” he says. 
“We look at watercolors done by 18th 
and 19th century architecture schools, 
such as the Ecole des Beaux Arts in 
France.” 

He calls the class a “revival” of the 
once common method of rendering: 
“Traditional architecture schools once 
used to require watercolors as the 
primary means of drawing and present 
ing projects,” Braly says. “Today, busi- 
nesses are pressed by time and use 


ssociate Professor David Braly 


quicker methods such as computer 


aided drafting.” 


Besides researching and teaching 
watercolors, the Florence native also 
presents his own paintings to the public. 
In the past five years, he has shown 80 
of his works in galleries and offices 
nationwide. 
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CLASS OF ’45—Members of the Class of ’45 recently returned to campus for their 45th reunion. Making the trip back were, left to right, 
Row 1: Kay Rice Turnham, Mary Jane Mullen Street, Mary Lee Becton, Florence Smith Head, and Mary Wilson Sanders. Row 2: Charles 


B, Grant, James T. McMichael, Mary Lou Helms, Dorothy Hackney Crook, Ben Richardson, and Paul Becton. 


J 3 8 Jarrell D. McDaniel retired in 

1982 after 34 years in the education 
profession. He lives in Buchanan Dam, Tex., 
with his wife, Bertie. They have two children. 


3 3 Butler B. Whitfield '50 
50- 52 retired in 1987 after 37 
years in public school education as a teacher, 
coach, and principal. He lives in Doerun, Ga. 
Harry C. Handlin ’52 has been named 
vice president of sales for North America by 
the Lincoln Electric Co. in Cleveland, Ohio. 
He lives in Beutleyville, Ohio, with his wife, 
Betty. 
Robert N. Talmage '52 retired in 1989 
from Marcoin Business Service in Atlanta. He 
lives in Auburn with his wife, Jean. 


3 ’ ames R. Piper ’55 has 

55- 59 ee appointed to head 
the bio-organic chemistry division of South- 
ern Research Institute in Birmingham. 

Sue Carter Jefferson ’55 owns Annie’s 
Amazing Amaryllis in Orlando, Fla. 

Rodney L. Grandy, Jr., 55 is senior vice 
President of Exxon Chemical Co. at the 
Darien, Conn., headquarters. 

Joe B. DeVane ’56 is vice president of 
Sales and marketing for Dorsey Trailers, Inc., 
in Atlanta, where he lives with his wife, 
Elizabeth. 

Roy M. Leeth, Jr., '57 has retired from 
Uniroyal Goodrich Tire Co. after 27 years. 
He is now a senior electrical engineer with 
Promac, Inc., in Birmingham, where he lives 
with his wife, Carol. He has three sons: Scott 
C. Leeth 'g8, a third-year medical student 
at UAB; Alan; and Clark, a sophomore at 
Auburn. 

Bill M. Barnett '57 has been named 
President of the college department of Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston. He lives in Fort Worth, 
Tex., with his wife, Amy. 

Walter L. Greer '58 is vice president of 
environmental services for Ash Grove 
Cement Co. in Overland Park, Kan. 

A. Hawkins '59 owns Smoky 


Mountain Winery in Gatlinburg, Tenn. She 
lives in Sunrise Beach, Mo. 

Charles (Buddy) Davis °59 served as 
president of the West Point Parents Club of 
Southern California last year. He lives in Santa 
Ana, Calif., with his wife, Charlotte. They have 
three sons: Brian, who graduated from West 
Point in May; Neil, who began school at West 
Point in July; and Steve Davis ’88, a gunnery 
officer aboard the USS Stein. 


, , Clyde Wood ’60 has 

60- 62 been appointed a Mont- 
gomery director of the Better Business 
Bureau of Central Alabama. He works for 
Alabama Power. 

Kyle Kyser 61 of the Kyser Co. has been 
chosen as a Montgomery director for the 
Better Business Bureau of Central Alabama. 

Earlene Pankey Taylor '61 has been 
appointed assistant dean at the Abbott Turner 
School of Business at Columbus (Ga.) 
College. 


Elmer B. Harris '62 of Alabama Power’ 


has been chosen vice chairman of the Better 
Business Bureau of Central Alabama. 
Jerry T. Phillips 65 


: 6 5 x 6 9 works for Cray Research, 


Inc, in Peachtree City, Ga. He lives in 

Fayetteville, Ga., with his wife, Phyllis. They 

have two children, Janice Phillips '87 and 
l. 

ir a E. Wilks '66 works for the Amoco 

Performance Group. He and his wife, Gail, 

live in Duluth, Ga. 

M.W. (Buster) Milner '67 has been 
named the senior vice president of devel- 
opment at Auburn National Bank. He lives 
in Opelika with his wife, Shirley, and their 
two children, Anna, 11, and Brent, 17. 

H. Bruce Brackin ‘67 is an entomology 
field inspector for the Alabama Department 
of Agriculture and Industry. He lives in 
Theodore with his wife, Alice. 

Lt. Col. Thomas A. Lacey '68 is assigned 
to the Academy of Health Sciences at Fort 
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Sam Houston, Tex. He has been selected as 
a nominee to the American College of 
Healthcare Executives. He and his wife, 
Barbara, live in San Antonio, Tex., and they 
have two sons. 

Thomas J. Wesley, III 69 owns The 
Wesley Company in Atlanta, where he lives 
with his wife, Kathy. 

Ernest Charles Rushing, Jr. 69 has 
been promoted to captain in the Navy Civil 
Engineer Corps at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. He 
heads the Pacific Division acquisition 
department. He and his wife, Judy, live in 
Kailua, Hawaii, with their sons, Colin and 
Jason. 

Anne Bennett Church ’69 of the Ala- 
bama Cooperative Extension Service is a 
newly elected district director of the Alabama 


Chapter of Epsilon Sigma Phi, the national 
honorary Extension fraternity. She lives in 


Auburn. 
"70 Lt. Col. John J. Sheldon is chief 
of the signal officer advanced 
course at the Army Signal Center at Fort | 
Gordon, Ga. He has completed a two-year 
tour as commander of the 366th Signal 
Battalion at Fort Gordon. His wife, Kay Mills, 
teaches at Lakeside High in Evans, Ga. 

Michael Elliott has been named Carolina 
regional general manager of Otis Elevator 
Company’s North American Operations. 

Clark Walker has been promoted and 
reassigned as a Flight Test Pilot with the 
Aircraft Certification Office in Atlanta. He and 
his wife, Linda, live in Powder Springs, Ga., 
with their four children. 

Margie Bowen Huffman has been 
director of the Auburn Public Library for 19 
years. She lives in Waverly with her husband, 
Gary, and their daughter, Katharine, 4. 

John E. Tigue works for the Federal 
Aviation Administration in Lilburn, Ga., where 
he lives with his wife and four children. 

Johnny Bell, who co-founded Vital Care, 
lives in Gulf Breeze, Fla., with his wife, Sue 
Tate, and their three children: Scarlet, 15; 
Jonathan, 13; and Natalie, 10. 

Kenny Rooke is a test pilot in the aviation 
systems program of the University of Ten- 
nessee Space Institute. He and his wife, 
Sharon Henderson ’69, live in Knoxville, 
Tenn., with their four children. 


3 7 1 Susan Sammons Sullins teaches 
in Huntsville. 

James Irby Barganier is vice president 
of the architecture firm of Barganier, McKee, 
Sims. He lives with his wife, Jane, in 
Montgomery. 

Ralph Teague of the Alabama Cooper- 
ative Extension Service at Auburn has been 
named a district director for the Alabama 
Chapter of Epsilon Sigma Phi, the national 
honorary Extension fraternity. 

Susan Powell Sistare is an attorney for 
Solomon and Murphy in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

BORN: A son, Michael Hayden, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenneth King (Sandra Abbott ’83) 
of Auburn on April 28. 


“a7 É 2 Pam Veasey Edwards is a 
teacher. Her husband, Matthew 
D. Edwards '75, works for White Knight 


A REUNION ANNIVERSARY —Class of '45ers Paul and Mary Lee Becton of Tallahassee, Fla., 
found the reunion weekend in Auburn especially heart-warming, as the two celebrated their 


46th wedding anniversary on October 6. 


—Photo by Mary Ellen Hendrix 
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CLASS OF ’50—Back for their 40th reunion were, left to right, Row 1: Gordon “Sandy” Hallmark, Fi 
Sue Gibson Conner, Tom Eden, Otha Powell, Ben Crabbe, Herman Alexander, Gil Crane, Harry Poole, 
Christenberry, Lindsey R. Turk, Sarah Francis Reid Middleton, Claud: 
Tom Guyer, and Sally Lanier Davenport. Row 3: Jim Hunnicutt, Ray 
Ramey, Hal Goyette, Leo Rowe, William M. Fenster, Joe Burnett, Aaron 
William C. Fleming, Reginald D. Grimes, Roland McGee, Orval Sparkman, James O. Walker, Al Gentle, Robert Q. Wilson, Harold Ingram, and Early Griffin.- 


Health Care in marketing. They live in 
Peachtree City, Ga. 

M. Lewis (Hap) Gwaltney has joined 
Greystone as vice president for residential 
development. He and his wife, Diana White, 
live in Birmingham and have three children. 

June Allen Christian and her husband, 
John L. Christian '70, recently returned 
from a 12-day tour of Japan as chaperones 
for Dothan’s Sister City Exchange Program 
with Sakado, Japan. Their son, Wynn, also 
traveled as a student participant. 

Thomas Dwayne Waldrep is an English 
professor at the University of South Carolina 
in Columbia, S.C. 

Dutchie Sellers Riggsby is an education 
professor at Columbus (Ga.) College. 


"73 Herbert Deal, III, is a nuclear 
operator for Arizona Power. He 
lives in Glendale, Ariz. 

G. Michael Cronin is director of sales 
over the Southeast and Latin America with 
Seagate Technology. He lives in Marietta, Ga., 
with his wife, Debbie, and their daughter, 
Katie. He also has a daughter, Carey, living 
in Oklahoma City. 

MARRIED: Elaine M. Barnhill to T. 
Craig Davis ‘71 on June 9. She is a physical 
education teacher and cheerleader coach 
with the Muscogee County School District. 
He is Executive Vice President and Chief 
Operating Officer of Rehabilitation Serv 
of Columbus. They live in Columbus, Ga., 
and have three daughters: Brandee, Kim, and 
Kathy. 


E 


"7A Byron Smith has been named 

Conservation Enforcement Officer 
of the Year by the Alabama Wildlife Feder 
ation. He lives in Liberty City with his wife, 
Patricia, and their three children: Jessica, 
Cahill, and Camden. 

Todd K. Keener is a research technician 
at Montana State University. He lives in 
Kalispell, Mont. 

Lee A. Barclay, Jr., Ph.D., has been 
named supervisor of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service’s Fish and Wildlife Enhancement 
Field Office in Cookeville, Tenn., where he 


and his wife, Judy, live. 

"75 Michael Craig Cremer works 
with Indonesia for the Agency for 

International Development based in 

Washington, D.C. 
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Teressa Lynn Morriss is a secretary in 
Montgomery. 

Mark A. Donahue has joined the Child- 
ren’s Medical Group, P.A., in Mobile to 
practice pediatric and adolescent medicine, 

Robert E. Pierce has entered UAB 
Medical School. He had practiced dentistry 
in Decatur, 


3 7 6 Lt. Thomas N. Lee recently 
returned from the Mediterranean 
Sea while serving aboard the aircraft carrier 
USS Eisenhower. His squadron, Strike Fighter 
Squadron 136 from Cecil Field NAS, Fla., 
participated in Operation Desert Shield. 

Terry Graham Patterson works for 
Roadway Express, Inc., in White Pine, Tenn. 
He lives in Morristown, Tenn., with his wife, 
Donna. They have a son, Trey. 

Ted Spangenberg, Jr., is assistant to the 
president of the Southern Company in 
Atlanta. He lives in Marietta, Ga., with his 
wife, Barbara. 

Mark W. Morton is an insurance agent 
for State Farm in Muleshoe, Tex., where he 
lives with his wife, Eileen. 

David G. Patton is a critical care transport 
nurse at the Children’s Hospital of Alabama 
in Birmingham, where he lives with his wife, 
Deborah. 

Zande Sellers is the associate pastor of 
education at Capital City Baptist Church in 
Sacramento, Calif., and has been elected to 
represent church educational workers in the 
Western Baptist Religious Education Associ 
ation. He lives in North Highlands, Calif., with 
his wife, Dian Dye ‘79. 

Charles R. Moon, Jr., has been promoted 
to director of research and development for 
the Flowers Industry. He lives in Thomasville, 
Ga., with his wife, Sheila Hall ‘74, and their 
children: Justin, 12; Kyle, 9; and Craig, 6. 


a 77 Richard G. Danner is owner and 
general manager of Danner Con- 
struction Co. He is president of the Tampa 
Auburn Club and lives in Odessa, Fla. 
BORN: A daughter, Scarlett Kate, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Wayne Yarbrough (Charlotte Kite) 
of Opelika on April 19. She joins brothers 
Cody and Lenny. 


78 Kathryn Brown White is work- 
ing on a master’s degree in bio- 
technology at the University of Texas in San 


e H. Bramlett, Jr., Mary Hunta Owens, 


Antonio. Her husband, Maj. J.D. White, Jr., 
is deployed to Saudi Arabia as part of 
Operation Desert Shield. They have a 
daughter, Jamie Kathryn, 6. 

Russell R. Vanstory is a pilot with 
Federal Express Corp. in Memphis, Tenn. 

Michael Lee Nash is a comptroller for 
Formex Manufacturing. He lives in Lithonia, 
Ga. 

M. Suzanne Respess works for The 
Children’s Hospital of Alabama in 
Birmingham. 

Patrick T. O'Connor is a litigation 
partner in the law firm of Oliver, Maner, and 
Gray in Savannah, Ga., where he lives with 
his wife, Carol. He was recently elected 
national marshal of Theta Chi Fraternity. 

MARRIED: C. Lynn Carmichael to Andy 
Christian on May 26. They live in Bir- 
mingham, where Lynn is the director of 
audiology at the Pappas Ear Clinic. 

BORN: Triplets, Joshua Woody, Joseph 
William, and Jeremiah David, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh Bryan (Nancy Woody °82) of 
LaFayette on March 19. 

A son, William Charles, to Mr. and Mrs. 
William (Mac) Hammond (Darrah-Kay 
Dennis) of Jacksonville, Fla., on Jan. 5. 


rank M. Mathews, Bette Whitson Adams, David D. Johnston, Roy Childress, Danny 
and Ruth Poor Crozier. Row 2: Charles Reynolds, Grace Boatwright Ford, Boyd 
Catherine Deaver Smith, Jane Ashford Rowe, George Pierce, Curtis C. Boone, 
Woolf, Tom Hurst, Sr., John Cates, Butler B. Whitfield, Zack Chapman, John Ramage, Dausey R. Irwin, Walter F. 
Cook, Eldridge Jewel Cook, and Byron Forbus. Row 4: Bob Stevenson, Col. Charles Stringfellow, Glenn Wright, 
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*79 Sarah (Sally) Bugg Ezzell of 
Abbeville is a bookkeeper for 
Ezzell’s Department Store, where her hus 
band, Dale Ezzell '71, also works. They have 
two children, Carley, 6, and Scott, 4. 

James B. Johnson, Jr., is a senior 
engineer with Alabama Power in Montgo- 
mery, where he lives with his wife, Jan. 

MARRIED: Carolyn June Womack to 
Wiley Carroll Johnson, III, on May 26. 
They live in Tifton, Ga. ' 

BORN: A son, Jack, III, to Dr. and Mrs. 
Jack D. Sherrer, Jr., of Columbus, Ga., on 
May 26. Jack is a family practitioner with 
Occupational and Family Medicine. 


3 80 Aubrey Lee Wright, Jr., is a sales 

representative for Elanco Products 
Company. He lives in Dothan with his wife, 
Tina Bryan '81, who teaches at Houston 
Academy. 

Camille Patterson Staggs is senior 
accounting assistant at Southern Company in 
Birmingham. She and her husband, Jon, live 
in Pelham. 

David Menzies Smith works for Delta 


LOOKING GLASS—Ruth Poor Crozier '50 of Atlanta found a surprise waiting for her on the 
Reunion ‘90 display boards when she spotted herself in a picture reprinted from the Glomerala. 


—Photo by Mary Ellen Hendrix 
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Air Lines. He lives in Mary Esther, Fla., with 
his wife, Regina. 

Michael Andy Mason is vice president 
of GE Capital Corporate Finance Group in 
Atlanta, where he lives with his wife, Barbara 
Lewis '82. 

Stephen Max Ramey is a controller at 
Smith County Memorial Hospital in Carthage, 
Tenn. He lives with his wife, Regina, in 
Lebanon, Tenn. 

MARRIED: Jean Troy Schaum to 
Michael Francis Bradley on June 16. They live 
in Carlsbad, Calif. 

Mary Leslie Stanier to Richard Lee 
Midkiff on June 23. They live in Atlanta. 

Deana Baxter to Ernest Ray Hodge on 
June 23. They live in Greencastle, Pa. 


, 8 1 MARRIED: Mary Sue Madison to 
David Bruce Railey on June 23. 
They live in Huntsville. 

Janice Catherine Leidigh to John Drew 
Ricketts on Aug. 11. They live in Bir- 
mingham, where John works for Rust 
International. 

BORN: A daughter, Jennifer Sanders, to Mr. 
and Mrs. John B. Detwiler (Susan Wilson) 
of Bethesda, Md., on May 13. Susan is director 
of marketing for the National Cable TV 
Association in Washington, D.C. 

A daughter, Kathy, to Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Bell '76 (Susan Coker) of Mililani, Hi., on 
April 4. Susan and Robert work for Chevron 
Corp. 


’8 2 Chris H. Chambers is the golf 
pro at Greystone Golf Course. He 
lives in Austell, Ga., with his wife, Melody. 

Charles H. Peay, III, is president of 
Montego Foods, Inc., in Birmingham, where 
he lives with his wife, Patricia. 

Barbara Holley McLain teaches at St. 
Jude High in Montgomery. She lives with her 
husband, Timothy, in Wetumpka. 

Douglas Scott Willoughby is a manu- 
facturer’s representative for George S. 
Edwards Co. in Memphis. He lives in 
Germantown, Tenn., with his wife, Kay 
Ellen Woods ’83, a physician. 

Dennis E. Hendricks is an architect with 
Seay, Seay, and Litchfield Architects and 
Engineers in Montgomery. 

Michael Larimore works for Frankfort 
(Ky.) Fish Hatchery. 

Greg Pitts is on the faculty at Western 
Carolina University in the Department of 
Speech and Theatre Arts. He lives in Sylva, 
NC. 

MARRIED: Laurie Jo Baisch to Edward 
Day, IV, on July 21. They live in Birmingham, 
where Laurie is employed by the Southern 
Company. 

BORN: A son, Jordon Kyle, to Mr. and Mrs 
James Horst (Leigh Ann Spears) of 
Pensacola, Fla., on July 9. 


CLASS OF ’55—Marking their 35th reunion during recent festivities on campus were, left to right, Row 1: Grady Sue Loftin Saxon, Charles 
A. Isbell, Ed Stevens, Sarah Jones Havens, Ola Ann Lee, Jean Shearouse Brown, Bob Roane, George M. Clay, and Judy Long. Row 2: Thomas 
G. Mizell, Kathryn Ann Hughes Fullerton, Gail G. Capps, Jimmy Long, George P. Petznick, Bill Whitaker, Don Jones, Werth Roberts, Augusta 
York Kuacke, and Anne C. Crane. Row 3: Dick Fullerton, Ron Owen, Phil Watts, Wendell Childs, John R. Burton, Joseph L. Jones, Tommy 
Dodd, Wallace McKinney, Jim Johnson, and Strick Newsom. —Photo by Village Photographers 


CLASS OF ’60—Out for 30 years and still counting at the recent reunion were, left to right, Row 1: Dan Sansing, John E. Reid, Earl L. 
Norton, George Preiss, Walter G. Ray, Leo Flynn, Nancy Friel Huey, Tom Fagan, and Bill Foudren. Row 2: Moses Alexander III, Pat Gentry 
Edington, Edward D. Walker, Earl B. Parsons, Jr., Tom Crowder, Tom Walthall, Gary Thornton, Ted Bolen, Bill Poole, Kathleen Searcy Petznick, 
Bill Voigt, and T. Watson Winstead. Row 3: James Stewart, Fred Fay, Jim Patterson, Jim Beason, Jim Fry, Laudrey E. White, Jerry Chandler, 
Jim Rooker, Winfred Powell, and James’M. Coker. —Photo by Village Photographers 


BROTHERLY LOVE—Brothers Eldridge Jewel Cook 
reception room at Reunion ‘90a good place to reminisce 
engineering majors. 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER 1990 


°50, left, and Aaron Cook ’50 found the 
about their days at Auburn as agricultural 
—Photo by Mary Ellen Hendrix 


"3 3 Jo Spencer Stanfield and her 
husband, Larry R. Stanfield, both 
teach with the Pine Bluff (Ark.) Schools. 

Keith Ayers has been named senior 
writer and editor for news services at the 
University of Alabama in Tuscaloosa, where 
he lives with his wife, Donna, and their 
children, Meighan, 5, and Audra, 3. 

Dana Cline McCarver is an ICU nurse 
at Shelby Medical Center. She lives in 
Alabaster with her husband, Jon G. 
McCarver °80, who works for BE&K. 

Vance McLeod Chunn is an administra- 
tor for Pulmonary Associates of Mobile, P.A., 
He lives in Mobile with his wife, Julie. 

William S. Lee is a physician at Marion 
Clinic, Inc., in Marion, where he lives with 
his wife, Deborah Benton ’81. 

Wayne Cook is a pilot and mechanical 
engineer in Birmingham, where he lives with 
his wife, Lynnmarie Patterson, a writer 
and editor. They have two children, Rosa- 
lynda Marie and Mary-Grace. 

R. Russell Shemwell has been appointed 
senior account representative at Hobbs 
Group, Inc., in Atlanta. He lives in Smyrna, 
Ga., with his wife, Maureen Kelleher '88, 
who works for Northside Hospital. 


Carol Lynn Coffey works on the editorial 
staff of the Hartselle Enquirer. She lives in 
Decatur. F 


3 8 4 Elizabeth Bayan Snider is a 

horticulturist at the Lurleen B. 
Wallace Center in Decatur, where she lives 
with her husband, Chris Hyde ’83, an 
Auburn extension aquaculturist. 

Carissa Dothard Cramer is a dietitian 
at Norfolk (Va.) General Hospital. She lives 
with her husband, Michael, in Virginia Beach, 
Va. ‘ 

Lt. William L. Zuppinger is on duty at 
the Naval Underwater Systems Center in 
Newport, R.I 

David E. Hinger works for Healthsouth 
Sports Medicine in Birmingham. 

Andrew E. Warman teaches math at 
Homewood High. He lives in Birmingham. 

Joseph Van Cooper has been named 
manager of a branch of The First National 
Bank of Atlanta. He lives in Lawrenceville, 
Ga., with his wife, Jan Avery. 

MARRIED: Liesa Rae Harkey to Brian 
Scott Allie on May 12. They live in 
Birmingham. : 
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CLASS OF ’65—Members of the Class of 1965 reporting in for their 25th reunion recently included, left to right, Row 1: Marianne McGinty 
Stringfellow, Judy Byrd Harris, Jim Maloy, Dan Ozley, Pat Sisler May, Bunny Williams Cavagnaro, Martha Knight Story, Lil Cross Davis, Don 
Rayfield, Sylvia Loden Rayfield, Sandra Hildreth, and Jamie Hildreth. Row 2: John R. Griffin, Lynda Davis, Jim Davis, Charlene Cicero, Tom 
Stringfellow, Mary Hardee Collins, Claude (Bubba) Hughes, Travis Johnson, Jane Freeman Bedford, Jimmy Duke, and Juan M. Duke. Row 
3: Arnold Fitzgerald, Louise Story Brasher, Francelle Fife Sanderford, Marcia McGuire Collett, Grace Harris Turner, Mary Chambers Gross, 
Mike Henry, Ted Mallory, Chris H. Aloia, Hilda Lee Maddox, Ray Cobb, Morris Penny, and Edwin Walker. Row 4: Bob Prater, Phil Rushing, 


Jack Craddock, Jr., William Day, Toby Gurley, Charlie Thomas, Steven J. Marce: 


Rose, and Doyle P. Jones. 


reau, Mark C. Espy, Sr., Mike Helm, Dale Gross, Leslie L. 
5 —Photo by Village Photographers 


CLASS OF ‘70—Back to share 20 years of memories at their recent class reunion were, left to right, Row 1: Carol Eidschun Sims, Bob 
Sims, Bill Carwile, Malcolm N. Beasley, Gordon Davis, and Ron McCulloch. Row 2: Mary Cagle, James M. Giganti, Helen Comer Brooks, 
Mel Hauck, and Bill Hanchey. Row 3: Stan Cagle, Ed Roberson, Harvey C. Thrower, Coby Frampton, Paul Ragan, and James Glass. 


3 8 5 Kimberly E. Jenkins is an admin- 
istrative assistant with G.E. Capital 
Fleet Services. She lives in Opelika. 

Lt. Kenneth L. Unger is deployed to the 
Middle East in support of Operation Desert 
Shield while serving aboard the guided 
missile cruiser USS Philippine Sea. 

Page Crocker Slaughter is a fund raiser 
for the Muscular Dystrophy Association in 
Birmingham, where she lives with her 
husband, Robert. 

L. Holcombe teaches science 
at Fairhope Middle School. She lives in Bay 
Minette. 

Owen Bailey is assistant administrator of 
Thomas Hospital in Fairhope, where he lives 
with his wife, Genie Webb '86, a nurse. 

Stacey Patton teaches eighth-grade 
English at Lee’s Crossing Middle School in 
LaGrange, Ga. 
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MARRIED: Tracey A. Giorgio to Gregory 
Petrik on Aug. 7. They live in Cocoa Beach, 
Fla. 

Kelley Hill to Patrick Lyles on July 21. 
They live in Huntsville. 

Lisa M. Parma to Hampton D. Perritt on 
June 16. They live in Montgomery. 

Karla T. Tyree to Mark E. Froehlich on 
July 7. They live in Virginia Beach, Va. 

BORN: A daughter, Eryn Nicole, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Curtis W. Vincent of Madison on May 
21. Curtis is a civil engineer for the state of 
Alabama. 

Ason, Philip Weldon, to Mr. and Mrs. John 
N. Floyd, Jr. (Amy Jordan ’86) on July 


5. They live in Gulf Breeze, Fla. 

3 86 L. Dianne Stathakes is a regional 
manager for Voluntary Hospitals of 

America in Birmingham. 


— Photo by Village Photographers 


Amy Craddock Lee is a purchaser for 
Clark Corp. in Helena. She lives in Pelham 
with her husband, Donald. 

1/lt. Jack J. Landreth recently reported 
for duty with the 2nd Marine Aircraft Wing 
at the Marine Corps Air Station in Cherry 
Point, N.C. 

Jan Ziglar Eunice of Folkston, Ga., 
teaches kindergarten and GED night classes 
in Nahunta, Ga. She is pursuing a sixth-year 
education specialist degree at Troy State 
University in Dothan. She also privately 
teaches flute, piano, and organ. 

Mary Locker Anderberg is a physicist 
with NASA in Bowie, Md., where she lives 
with her husband, Allan. 

Martin K. Thomas teaches and coaches 
at Columbiana Middle School. He lives in 
Chelsea. 

Elsa C. Price, Ed.D., is an instructor in 


the science department of Wallace Commun- 
ity College in Dothan. She has recently 
presented several papers at conferences. 

Terry L. Waldrop is a systems analyst with 
Delta Air Lines in Atlanta. He lives in Powder 
Springs, Ga., with his wife, LeAnne Lang- 
ston '85, a field service representative with 
Home Life Insurance Co., and their son, Brian, 
ua 

MARRIED: Selena A. Ragan to Charles 
L. Nause on July 28. They live in Sumner, 
Miss., where she is an account executive with 
AT&T. 

Kristi L. Thomas to John S. Stein, II, 
on Aug. 11. They live in Charlottesville, Va. 

Susan K. Spears to Robert B. Stewart 
on June 2. They live in Birmingham. 

BORN: A son, Austin Lee, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen P. Jones (Melanie McWhorter) 
on July 23. They live in Lewisville, N.C. 

A daughter, Emma LeAnn, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bill Robbinson (Nancy Wynn) on Feb. 27. 
They live in Orlando, Fla. 


"87 William C. Voigt, II, has been 
appointed sales manager of Voigt- 
England Co. in Birmingham. 

Li(jg). John W. Barnett is serving aboard 
the USS Wisconsin which is deployed to the 
Middle East in support of Operation Desert 
Shield. 

John Taylor is a pharmacist for Revco 
in North Wilkesboro, N.C. 

Sutton Moore Gibbs is a soil conserva- 
tionist for the Soil Conservation Service in 
Linden. Her husband, William Russell 
Gibbs '88, works for Montgomery AG Spray, 
Inc. 

William Grinell Smith is a graduate 
student in chemistry at Georgetown Univer- 
sity in Washington, D.C. 

William G. Watts is a veterinarian at 
Fayetteville Animal Hospital. He lives in 
Douglasville, Ga., with his wife, Laura. 

Milford (Sandy) Fields is a vocational 
agribusiness teacher for Morgan County 
Board of Education in Decatur. 

Lisa J. Stevenson is a bank officer with 
SouthTrust Bank in Montgomery. 

Susan Adele Fleming teaches English at 
Hunan University in Chungsha, Hunan, 
China, 

Michael Scott Chambless is a pharma- 
cist with Harco Drugs in Montgomery, where 
he lives with his wife, Pammy. 

Jeffrey M. Burnside is the band director 
at Homewood Middle School. His wife, 
Katherine Worthington, teaches English 
and TV production at Homewood High. They 
live in Birmingham. 

Reta S. Turner is a technical support 
specialist for Unisys Corp. in Montgomery. 

MARRIED: Mary Angela Bridges to 
William Russell Stephens on July 21. They 
live in Auburn, where Mary is employed at 
the Auburn University Hotel and Conference 
Center. 

Carolyn Ann Pope ’89 to Kevin Arch 
Katechis on June 9. They live in Augusta, 
Ga. 

Amanda Leigh May to Henry Vinson 
Bonner, II, on June 30. They live in 
Anniston. 

Tina Marie Motes to Wesley Allen Brown 
on July 28. They live in Birmingham. 

Liane Richaele Webb to Henry Earl 
Patton on Apr. 27. They live in Atlanta. 

Donna Michelle Haney '88 to Randall 
McAndrew Cheshire on May 12. Michelle 
is a nurse with Home Health Care of North 
Alabama in Tuscaloosa, where Randall is an 
attomey with Williams and Williams. 

Stephanie M. Turner to Christopher 
H. Keffer '88 on June 2. She works for Lawler 
Ballard Advertising, and he works for Cartiet 
Corp. They live in Franklin, Tenn. 


88 Mary Jennifer Dumas is a sales 
representative for Pitney Bowes in 
Montgomery. 

Stacy Stone Dale works for Dillard’s in 
Nashville. She lives in Antioch, Tenn., with 
her husband, Albert. 

li(jg). Christopher B. Henderson is 4 
Naval flight officer stationed in San Diego, 
Calif., where he lives with his wife, Jean. 
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T. Chilton Porter is a trust records clerk 
for Central Bank in Birmingham. 

Carl Behr is a systems engineer at Boeing 
working on the space station project. He and 
his wife, Karen Price, live in Huntsville. 

Ens. J. Bruce Walker is serving aboard 
the frigate USS Barbey which is deployed to 
the Middle East as part of Operation Desert 
Shield. 

William G. Sturges is designer and owner 
of Funk Partners South in Eugene, Ore. 

Timothy M. Hepburn is a seminarian at 
St. Meinrad Seminary (Ind.). 

Kimberly Smith Lanier is a human 
resources benefit coordinator for Sonat in 
Birmingham, where she lives with her 
husband, Stephen W. Lanier °87, an 
electrical engineer with Rust. 

James Clark Mummert is a pilot at the 
Auburn-Opelika Airport. He lives in Auburn 
with his wife, Lissa Avery ’86. 

Jerry Tuerk Schlesinger works for 
Baldwin County Mental Health. He lives in 
Fairhope with his wife, Debbie. 

John Lawton Morris, III, is a graduate 
student at Auburn. 

Theresa Kay Moss is a marketing 
coordinator for Harmon Engineering in 
Auburn. 

Ens. Bryan F. Gamble is a Naval aviator. 
He lives in Milton, Fla., with his wife, Renee. 

Ens. Timothy W. Halenkamp recently 
completed Officer Indoctrination School at 
the Naval Education and Training Center in 
Newport, R.I. 

Steve Davis is a gunnery officer aboard 
the guided missile frigate USS Stein, home- 
ported in San Diego, Calif. 

MARRIED: Janet Lynn Leverett to 
Tobias Atkinson ’90, DVM, on July 28. Janet 
is a registered dietitian at BMA Huntsville 
ysis. Tobias practices at Huntsville Animal 
Clinic. 

Jennifer Michaels to Timothy Chamb- 
liss on May 26, They live in Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., where Jennifer attends Nova Law School, 
and Timothy is in management. 

Melinda Ann Johnson to David Michael 
Webber on July 7. They live in Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Julia Kay Merder to Jon Robert Ban- 
non on July 14. They live in Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Cynthia Ann Hardin ‘90 to Dennis 
Mitchell Henry on July 14. They live in 
Tuscaloosa. 

Jowren C. Holcomb to Todd D. Strat- 
ton ’87 on July 7. They live in Alpharetta, 
Ga. 

Kathryn Colson Anderson to James Brian 
Nesmith on May 12. They live in Newnan, 
Ga. 

Rebecca Ann Cox to Scott Edward Alley 
on Mar. 17. They live in Auburn. 

Shannon Farrell Scarbrough to Jeffrey 
Glenn Clark on Aug. 11. They live in 
Birmingham. 


FOUNDATION—Members of the Auburn University Foundation Board of Directors attending the fall meeting on campus were, left to 
right, seated: Thomas D, Samford of Opelika, counsel; Harry M. Philpott of Auburn, emeritus member; J. Gilmer Blackburn '50 of Decatur, 
president of the Foundation; President James E. Martin '54; Ben S. Gilmer 26, emeritus president of the Foundation; and Joseph D. Hughes 
°31 of Pittsburgh, Pa. Second row: B. Phil Richardson '50 of Montgomery; Wilford S. Bailey '42 of Auburn, emeritus member; Daniel F. 
Breeden '57 of Fremont, Ind.; Claude I. Carter ’41 of Montrose; Ruel Russell, Jr., '48 of Birmingham, president of the Auburn Alumni Association; 
and Terry Kirkley '58 of Houston, Tex. Back row: Morris Savage °59 of Jasper; Joseph F. Busta, Jr., '69 of Auburn, executive vice president 
of the Foundation; Charles D. Hudson °50 of LaGrange, Ga.; Earl H. Weaver '62 of Brewton, vice president of the Foundation; Rhett E. 
Riley 58 of Auburn, treasurer; and J. Thomas Walter, Jr., 55 of Dallas, Tex. 


Pollyanna McAdams to John Manly 
Swearingen, Jr., on June 30. They live in 
Montgomery, 

Kimberly Ann Padgett to Robert Mayo 
Luttrell '90 on July 21. They live in 
Birmingham. 

Kasi Lynne McGhee to Todd Malone 
Parsons on July 28. They live in Montgo- 
mery, where Todd is employed by Morgan 
Keegan and Co. 


5 89 Jeffrey Wayne Hinkle is a mar- 
keting analyst for Air Liquide 
America in Antioch, Calif. 


FAMILY REUNION—AU band member and sophomore Michelle May joined her parents, 
Pat Sisler May '65 and Doug May ‘71, at the reunion luncheon held before the game. The 


game 


as a little more exciting than planned as th 


e Tigers defeated Louisiana Tech 16-14. 
—Photo by Mary Ellen Hendrix 
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Tabatha Paxton Turley is an adminis- 


trative assistant at AMR Combs BHM in’ 


Birmingham. She lives with her husband, 
Brian, in Morris. 

Amy J. Peinhardt teaches English at 
Wade Hamption High in Greenville, S.C. 

A. Michelle Reynolds is a graduate 
student in business and health administration 
at Georgia State University in Atlanta, 

Theresa Bender is a researcher and 
assistant press secretary for the gubernatorial 
campaign of Georgian Lt. Governor Zell 
Miller. She lives in Smyrna, Ga. 

Elizabeth Law Askew is an intern 
architect with Giattina, Fisher, and Co. in 
Birmingham. 

Elizabeth E. Jones teaches for the Peace 
Corps in Budapest, Hungary. 

Hank Adkison is a bank examiner for 
the Farm Credit Administration in Atlanta. 

James D. Thompson, Jr., is working on 
a Ph.D. at the University of Kentucky in 
Lexington, Ky. 

Stephanie Cannon works for Parisian in 
Birmingham. 

Barry E. Kern is a reporting analyst for 
Orkin Exterminating Co. in Atlanta. 

Chris Sims is a territory manager for Shaw 
Industries. He lives in Spokane, Wash. 


MARRIED: Patricia Daralyn Daughtry to 
David Boyd Elkins on Mar. 17. They live 
in Huntsville, where David works with the 
Army Missile Command at Redstone Arsenal. 

Leslie Dianne Copeland to David 
Patrick Smith on June 9. They live in 
Birmingham. 

Laura Kay Roberson to Barry Eugene 
Strickland on July 21. They live in Sylacauga. 
Laura works for the Russell Corp. 

Susan Victoria Meriwether to Joseph 
Earl Morris on Aug. 11. They live in 
Birmingham. 

Amy Lauren Williams to Thomas Curtis 
Grimes on June 23. They live in Atlanta, 
where Thomas works for Utility Consultants, 
Inc. ' 


Laura C. Barnwell to Roger Singletary 
’90 on July 21. She is a reporter with the 
Covington News in Covington, Ga., and he 
is a systems analyst at the Federal Reserve 
Bank in Atlanta. They live in Stone Mountain, 
Ga. 

Elizabeth Butler Greer to Matthew 
Leonard Gilleland on June 23. They live 
in Birmingham. 

Cami Lynn Roe to Joel Slone Earnest 
"82 on July 28. They live in Birmingham. 

BORN: A daughter, Devin Rae, on June 
22 to Mr. and Mrs. Jeff Latham of Opelika. 


d 9 0 Sue Thomas White works for the 

Federal Aviation Administration in 
Hampton, Ga. She lives in Fayetteville, Ga., 
with her husband, Brian White. 

John M. Raybon works for the city of 
Auburn. i 

Eric R. Lewis is a veterinarian with Bell 
Road Animal Medical Center in Montgomery. 

Michael J. Walraven is a staff engineer 
with Bhate Engineering Corp. in 
Birmingham. 

Jeff V. Mashburn is a manager with U.S. 
Steel in Fairfield. He lives in Birmingham with 
his wife, Donna, and their children, Amelia, 
2, and Jeffrey, Jr., 1. 

John E. Murphy, III, is a graduate civil 
engineer with Alabama’s highway 
department. 

Anthony M. Torbert is a staff accountant 
with Ernst & Young in Atlanta. 

Sharon L. Humphrey is a food service 
manager with Cedar Crest Nursing Home in 
Montgomery. 

Brian Keith Langham is an office 
engineer with Parsons & Whittemore Con- 
struction Corp. in Perdue Hill. He lives in 
Monroeville. 

Douglas P. Kennedy is a graduate 
student at Auburn. 

Linda Joly Robel works at Auburn. She 
lives in Auburn with her daughter, Christy. 

Roger A. Chambless is an assistant 


a 


education teacher at Wrights Mill Road 
Elementary in Auburn, where she lives with 
her husband, Robert Gottesman ’87. 

Kelli S. Crockett is assistant to the vice 
president of manufacturing for Aladan in 
Dothan. > 

Charles R. Herndon is a credit analyst 
with First Alabama Bank in Birmingham, 
where he lives with his wife, Kent. 

Vicki M. Parks is a social worker in 
Opelika. She lives in Montgomery. 

Thomas M. Smelley is CEO of The Media 
Groupe in Auburn. 

Henry D. Dorough is an assistant county 
agent with the Alabama Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service. He lives in Oxford with his wife, 
Susan LeCoq '87 (DVM "90). 

Amanda G. Hopper is a salesperson with 
Howard’s Manufacturing Jewelers in Centre. 

Karen E. Woltersdorf is a nurse at 
Brookwood Medical Center in Birmingham. 

Rob E. Payne, Jr., is a consumer banking 
specialist with First Union National Bank in 
Atlanta. 

Benita L. Crowther is a computer 
programmer with Southern Natural Gas in 
Birmingham. 

Kimberly G. Hammond is a manage- 


ment associate with USS Fairfield Works in _ 


Fairfield. She lives in Blountsville. 

Michelle L. Hendricks, DVM, is an intern 
with Hollywood Animal Hospital in Holly- 
wood, Fla. 

Stephanie K. Reed writes for the Anda- 
lusia Star-News. 

Grace Johnson Jernigan teaches first 
grade at Meadowlane Elementary in Phenix 
City, where she lives with her husband, Tony, 
and their son, Chadwick, 10. 


Kristi A. Love is a nurse at Baptist Hospital 
in Montgomery, where she lives with her 
husband, Reed Andetson. 

Leigh Ann Kominek Dismukes is a 
secretary with Davis, Cox, Benson & Brady 
in Auburn, where she lives with her husband, 
Edward. 

Senta D. Ridgway is a sales manager with 
MicroTech Computer Center in Auburn. 

2/lt. Christopher A. Elam is a platoon 
leader in the Army. 

Jeffrey A. Horn is a graduate student in 
materials engineering at UAB. He was 
recently approved by the State Board of 
Registration for Engineers and Land Surveyors 
as an engineer-in-training. 

Jonathan R. Almon is an apprentice in 
sales and underwriting with Blount, Parrish 
& Roton in Montgomery. 

Pamela J. Mann is a pharmacist with Wal- 
Mart in Phenix City. 

Ningping Lu has a graduate assistantship 
in the Agronomy and Soils Department at 
Auburn. 

Michael J. Panza is a fleet manager with 
J.B. Hunt Transport, Inc., in Forest Park, Ga. 
He lives in Union City, Ga., with his wife, 
Christy N. Corbitt. 

Dell Williams Karr, Ed.D., is assistant 
superintendent of curriculum for the Fort 
Benning, Ga., schools. She lives in Columbus, 
Ga., with her husband, John. 

Willis M. Stanford is a second lieutenant 
in the Army at Fort Gordon, Ga. 

Darrell B. Smith teaches and coaches at 
Chambers Academy in Lafayette. He lives in 
Auburn with his wife, Jennifer. 

Lisa R. Pearce is an accountant with the 
American Heart Association in Birmingham. 


IT’S A BIRD, IT’S A PLANE, IT’S A BOY!—Winning the most creative birth announcement = 
award is proud papa, Banks Brazzell, Jr., 77, whose son, Kenneth, was born to him and his 
wife, Debbie, on March 3. Banks is chairman of the board of FreeFall Ranch, Inc., in Warm 


Springs, Ga. 


foreman with Environmental Design Group. 
He lives in Norcross, Ga. 

Lisa M. Harrison is a technical writer with 
Intergraph in Huntsville. 

Andrew R. Duckett is a dentistry student 
at UAB. He and his wife, Joanna Campbell 
’89, live in Birmingham. 

Anne-Marie Colapietro is a graduate 
student at North Carolina State University in 
Raleigh, N.C. 

Ty Thomas White works for B.W. 
Builders in Marietta, Ga. 

Wendelyn G. Salmons, DVM, works for 
Greene Animal Hospital in Nashville, where 
she lives with her husband, Harry L. 
Pennington, DVM. 

April L. Anderson is a pilot at Pensacola 
(Fla.) Navy Flying Club. 

Traci Y. Renfroe is a software analyst with 
Intergraph Corp. in Huntsville. She lives in 
Owens Cross Roads. 

John Clarke Garrett is a veterinarian with 
the Hardee Animal Clinic in Wauchula, Fla., 
where he lives with his wife, Jackie. 

C. Gay Gleghorn is a management 
trainee with Lincoln County Bank in Fayette- 
ville, Tenn. 

Susan E. Teitsma is a medical student 
at the University of South Alabama in Mobile. 

Jenni R. Wallace is a law student, at Case 
Western Reserve University in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Bryan J. Bice owns Bice & Co., a home 
improvement firm, in Huntsville. 

Sammie Faith Hughes, DVM, works with 
the Haines Road Animal Clinic in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

Carolyn E. Congleton, DVM, practices 
at Woodford Veterinary Clinic in Versailles, 
Ky. 
Donnie R. McCaghren is an electronic 
engineer with NASA at Marshall Space Flight 
Center. He lives in Huntsville with his wife, 
Jennifer. 

Lisa N. Jones is a telemarketer with MCI 
in Ryebrook, N.Y. She lives in White Plains, 
NY. 

Mary T. Martin of Athens is an optician 
with Horne Rausch Optical. 

Patricia D. Cox is a staff member of 
Campus Crusade for Christ in Lexington, Ky. 

Michael Scott Sellers is a staff member 
of Jackson Thornton & Co, in Montgomery. 
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Timothy R. Gardner, DVM, practices 
with Green River Animal Hospital in Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Melissa L. Speakman is an accountant 
with RTM Winners in Atlanta. 

David R. Nordwall is a law student at 
Northwestern University in Chicago. 

Lesley S. Bonney is a legislative aide to 
Congressman Chester Atkins in Washington, 
D.C. 

Leo R. Meany is financial manager of L.R. 
Meany and Associates, Inc., in Montgomery. 

Derrick G. Anthony is the shipping 
manager of Moinx & Co. in Auburn. 

Laura A. Yates is a clinical nutrition 
specialist with The Medical Center in 
Columbus, Ga., where she lives with her 
husband, Jerrel. 

Patrick M. O'Hara is a graduate student 
at UAB. 

Jeffrey C. Romero is a sports information 
intern with the University of Tennessee 
athletic department in Knoxville. 

Cheri F. Akers works for Oxford Galleries 
in Birmingham. 

Michael G. McAdoo is a management 
trainee with K-Mart Apparel Corp. in Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

Steven K. Watkins is a manager and 
wildlife technician at Burnt Pine Plantation 
in Madison, Ga. 

James L. Everett, Jr., is an insurance 
agent with Equitable in Dothan. He and his 
wife, Terri, have a child, Taylor, 1. 

James R. Ernst is a park ranger with the 
Department of Conservation in Auburn, 
where he lives with his wife, JuLee. 

Mark C. Bond is a forester with Alabama 
River Woodlands in Grove Hill. He lives in 
Marion Junction with his wife, S. Dianne 
Warr '84. 

Roberta L. Burgess is an instructor at 
Auburn. She lives in Tallassee with her 
husband, Bruce, and their children, Justin, 
16, and Brock, 14. 

James W. Lakin, II, works for Ampex 
in Opelika and lives in Auburn with his wife, 
Beverly Schneider "74, and their children: 
Jaime, 12; Joni, 9; and Rebecca, 2. 

Cheryl E. Chambers is an assistant 
biologist with Southern Research Institute in 
Birmingham. 

Tina Goodman Gottesman is a special 


PREPPED FOR THE GAME—Gordon (Sandy) Hallmark ’50 and his wife, Ruth Hallmark 
°53, of Madison were decked out in proper Auburn attire for the pre-game luncheon on October 
6. —Photo by Mary Ellen Hendrix 


REUNION LUNCHEON—‘Sylvia Loden Rayfield and Don Rayfield, both from the Class of 
65, listened to the remarks of Sports Information Director David Housel ‘69, who was the 
guest speaker at the reunion pre-game luncheon, —Photo by Mary Ellen Hendrix 
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THE THREE MUSKETEERS—Curtis C. Boone '50, left, and his wife, Lavona, of Pensacola, 
Fla., enjoyed visiting with John Ramage °50, who traveled from Athens, Tenn., for the reunion 


weekend. 


2/Lt. Michael J. Orr, Jr., is a missile 
launch officer at Vandenburg AFB, Calif. 

Tambry Thompson Coffey is a graduate 
student at the University of Houston. She lives 
in Houston with her husband, Barry. 

Lisa M. Noell is a lab assistant at Humana 
Hospital in Montgomery. 

Chip Colson is a sales representative with 
Gallo Winery in Birmingham. 

Phillip E. Jones is a vendor sales 
representative with Saunders, Inc., in 
Birmingham. 

Michelle M. Sievert teaches at St. Mark's 
Kindergarten in Birmingham. 

Leslie B, Graham works at First Alabama 
Bank in Birmingham. 

Kimberly S. Whited is a design engineer 
with Pratt & Whitney GEB in West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

Patrick R. Whatley is a field engineer 
with General Electric in Montgomery. 

Todd A. May is a systems engineer with 
Grumman Space Station Program Support in 
Huntsville. 

James Michael Buttram is a waiter at 
The Olive Garden in Birmingham. 

Bradley P. Harris, DVM, practices at the 
Greensboro Veterinary Clinic. 

Mark D. Stevenson is a herdsman with 
Pat Dye Farms in Notasulga. He lives in 
Auburn with his wife, Monica. 

Shannon L. Purdy is a programmer and 
analyst with American Business Products in 
Atlanta. 

Wanda J. Cook is an optometry student 
at UAB, 

Ens, Richard T. Davis recently completed 
the Officer Indoctrination School at the Naval 
eae and Training Center in Newport, 

L 

Alanna C. Barnhill is an assistant 
Manager with Morrison's Custom Manage- 
ment in New Orleans. 

Gregory A. Wade works for Commerce 
Clearing House in Chattanooga. 

Sue Lynn Thomas White has received 
an appointment to the air traffic controllers’ 
academy in Oklahoma City, Okla. Her 
husband, Brian E. White, has been pecepted 
to advanced flight crew training with TWA/ 
Flight Safety in St. Louis, Mo. 

MARRIED: Wendy Littrell to Stan 
Chapman on July 28. They live in Opelika. 

Amy E. Russell to David A. Mann on July 
28. They live in Montgomery. 

Rebecca B. Malone to Richard A. Wright 
On Oct, 13. They live in Camden, where she 
teaches English at Wilcox Academy. 

Kimberly D. Fort to Edward A. Spurlin 
On July 21. They live in Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Angela D. Odom to Barry L Odom on 
Aug. 11. They live in Birmingham. 

Kimberly D. Burns to William H. Cobb 
On March 17. They live in Aubum. , 

Deborah R. Robinson to Michael C. 
Bailey on July 7. They live in Birmingham. 
„Marie M. Horn to Gordon E. Harvey 
89 on July 28, They live in Birmingham. 

Lisa G. Williamson to Paul A. Burns on 
May 26. They live in Opelika. 

Lorraine (Lorri) B. Odom to James W. 


—Photo by Mary Ellen Hendrix 


Lloyd on July 21. They live in Opelika, where 
she works for the Jimmy LaFoy Accounting 
Firm. 

Tonya R. Wesson to Barty C. Phillips on 
July 21. They live in Pensacola, Fla. 

Samantha Abrams to 2nd/Lt. Walter C. 
Mattil '89 on July 28. They live in Fort Hood, 
Tex. 


In Memoriam 
Compiled by Vicki Perry 93 


Lex S. Owens '15 of Montgomery died 
Nov. 13, 1989. 

Guy O. Burns ‘17 of Tampa, Fla., died 
Dec. 7, 1989. He was a teacher, coach, and 
assistant principal at Brandon High, where 
his achievements were honored with the 
naming of the Guy O. Burns Junior High 
School. He is survived by his wife, Clarice, 
and two brothers, R.R. and William. 

Marion Earl Lasater '22 of Birmingham 
died March 30, He was a retired engineer 
from the Alabama Gas Corp. He is survived 
by two daughters, eight grandchildren, and 
ten great-grandchildren. 

Luther T. Dyer '23 of Lake Butler, Fla., 
is deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his son, Fred. 8 

Max H. Falkner '25 of Knoxville, Tenn., 
died July 31. Survivors include his daughter, 
Patricia. 

Johnnie B. Isbell '27 of Fort Payne died 
Sept. 9. He was a dairy and livestock farmer 
and a member of the Alabama Cattlemen’s 
Association. He is survived by his wife, 
Eleanor G. Isbell; two sons, Dr. John B. Isbell, 
Ill, 54 and Dr. Charles A. Isbell '55; one 
daughter, Sara; nine grandchildren; and nine 
great-grandchildren. 

Joseph Patterson Roche '27 of Rock Hill 
died on March 6. Survivors include his son, 
Joseph. 

Mary Garlington Wright '30 of Hartford 
is deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include her daughter, Mary Jane. 

Paul C. Cottingham °31 of Selma has 
been deceased since March 1988 according 
to recent information. 

Vernard L. Vines '31 of Cullman is 
deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his wife, Helen. 

W. Mansfield McCowan "32 of Mobile 
has been deceased since June 1989. Survivors 
include his wife. 

Pearl Stroud Sublett '32 of Auburn died 
Aug, 18. She was a retired registered dietician 
in the food services at Auburn University. She 
is survived by her daughter, Grace Sublett 
Lewis '71; step- daughter, Dorothy; one sister, 
Nora; two grandchildren; and one step- 
grandson. 

Nelson L. Yarbrough ‘32 of Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., died June 14. Survivors include 
his wife, Doris. 

Dr. Lee McCluran Becton °33 of Ashe- 
ville, N.C., is deceased according to recent 
information. Survivors include his wife, 


Marguerite. 
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FAST FRIENDS—It didn’t take long for Dorothy Hackney Crook '45 of Birmingham, left, 
and Mary Wilson Sanders ’45 of Kingsport, Tenn., to hook back up with each other at Reunion 
"90, held October 5-6. —Photo by Mary Ellen Hendrix 
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STRIKING A POSE—Bette Whitson Adams ’50 and former Auburn first lady Caroline Draughon 
found time during the reunion to strike a pose for the cameras. 
—Photo by Mary Ellen Hendrix 


CLOSE TO HOME—The Conners didn’t have far to travel for Reunion 90. Shown enjoying 
their class dinner are the Auburn residents, Danny Sue Gibson Conner’50, Auburn's first majorette, 
and John B. Conner 49. —Photo by Mary Ellen Hendrix 
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OLE MISS PEP RALLY—This happy cheering section at the Ole Miss pep rally helped bring 
home a victory, as Auburn won 24-10. Left to right are: Bob Hudson, Dave Dunmyer 69, 
Pat Hudson, Carol Dunmyer, and Paul Dunmyer ’77. —Photo by Mike Jernigan 


reservation! 


ALL THOUGHT OUT—Members of the Delta Sigma Phi fraternity had the Auburn-Florida 
State game all figured out even before the Tigers’ 20-17 victory, when they marched in the 
annual “Wreck Who?” parade across campus. —Photo by Rita Treutel 


TRAVELIN’ TIGERS—Getting together for a Tiger football Saturday is quite an accomplishment 
for the Bendinger family, but they made it back to the Plains recently to see Auburn beat 
Florida State. Getting together for the happy occasion were, from left, Ann Bendinger Rundquist 
‘76 and husband Eric of San Jose, Calif., Suzanne Carter Bendinger '82 and husband Rick 
Bendinger '77 of Abbeville, and Ruth and Richard Bendinger '53 of Miami. Anne is president 
of the Northern California Auburn Club while brother Rick heads the Henry County Club. 


—Photo by Mike Jernigan 


R. Stanley Reaves '34 of Leesburg, Fla., 
died Aug. 22. He was an engineer with Allis 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company. Survivors 
include his wife, Doris. 

Helen Dunn Ellis '35 of Macon, Ga., is 
deceased according to recent information. 

Clarence A. Gorman '35 of Homewood 
died Sept. 14. He was a retired pharmacist 
from the Veterans Administration Hospital. 
Survivors include his wife, Dorothy, and 
sister, Ada Sue. 

James B. Neighbors, Jr., ‘38 of Autau- 
gaville is deceased according to recent 
information. Survivors include his wife, 
Lurline. 

Dr. Charles B. Plummer "39 of Immo- 
kalee, Fla., died July 14. He was the first full- 
time licensed veterinarian in Fort Myers. He 
owned and operated the Immokalee Animal 
Clinic until he retired in 1977. Survivors 
include his wife, Wesaline; one nephew; and 
two nieces. 

William Drew Mims ’40 of Creola died 
Oct. 28, 1989. Survivors include his wife, 
Annie. 


Stella Harris Walker °40 of Pollard is 
deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include her sister, Callie. 

Thomas Lewis Campbell ‘41 of Atlanta 
died Feb. 1, 1989. He retired as a colonel 
from the Army Reserves. He was also a retired 
manufacturer's representative for Hillyard 
Sales Co. Survivors include his wife, Sue; son, 
Thomas; one granddaughter; and one 
grandson. 

Emily Slocomb Ray '41 of Headland is 
deceased according to recent information. 

Dr. L. Culver Ellis '42 of Florence died 
March 3. Survivors include his wife, Virginia. 

Corine Dickinson Millsap ‘42 of Ever- 
green is deceased according to recent 
information. 

Elton Grover Whatley ‘42 has been 
deceased since 1983 according to recent 
information. Survivors include his wife, Jean. 

Dr. Orland L. Rice ‘44 of Bessemer is 
deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his wife. 


Harold Burke Dupuy ‘46 of Newnan, Ga., 
died Sept. 1. He was formerly of Birmingham 
and worked 35 years with the Birmingham 
Board of Education. Survivors include his 
wife, Evelynne. 

P. Bernard Patrick ‘46 of Jackson is 
deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his wife, Margaret. 

Gareth Harold Jordan °47 of Lancaster, 
Calif., died Aug. 17. Survivors include his wife, 
Mary. 

Borden M. Romine ‘47 of Fort Payne is 
deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his wife. 

Thomas Savage Bryars, Jr., '48 of Bay 
Minette died June 22. He was a retired 
salesman with Agrico Chemical Company and 
Air Products and Chemicals. Survivors include 
his wife, Lorena; two sons, Thomas and Clay; 
two daughters, Cynthelia and Amelia B. 
Stephens '79; two brothers, W. Carter and G.C. 
Hardy; four sisters, Dolly, Ernestine, Becky, 
and Ginger; and nine grandchildren. 

E. Barrett Foster “48 of Sheffield is 
deceased according to recent information. 

Solon E. McGraw, Jr., “48 of Stone 
Mountain, Ga., is deceased according to 
recent information. Survivors include his 
wife. 


Turnipseed °48 of Auburn 
died Oct. 4. She headed Women’s Housing 
at Auburn University for many years. Survivors 
include her brother, A.S. 

Sarah McEwen Mann ‘49 of Decatur, Ga., 
died Dec. 29, 1989. Survivors include her 
husband, Billy L. Mann '47; daughter, Cheryl; 
son, Greg Mann’76; three grandchildren; 
brother, S.W.; and sisters, Jane and Martha. 

Roy A. Miniard ‘49 of Camden, S.C., died 
in August 1989. He was retired from the 
Engineering Department of the DuPont 
Company after 38 years of sefvice. Survivors 
include his wife, Jerry; two sons; and three 
grandchildren. 

Osie G. Rearden, Jr. '50 of Houston, Tex., 
died June 6, 1976, according to recent 
information. Survivors include his wife, 
Christine. 

Arthur Abner Morris, Jr. ‘52 of Dothan 
died August 24. Owner of the Morris Realty 


Company, he was also a member of the 
committee which established the Southeast 
Alabama Crippled Children’s Rehabilitation 
Center. Survivors include his wife, Laurie 
Benson Morris °57; four sons, Arthur Abner | 
Morris, II ’83, Charles, Joseph, and William; 
and a sister, Anna. 

Donald Brown Vaughan '52 of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., died Sept. 12. Survivors include 
his wife, Louise; sons, William and James; 
daughters, Donna, Debra, and Linda; and a 
sister, Kathleen. 

Lucile Jones Ward °52 of Phenix City is 
deceased according to recent information. 
She was a retired school teacher. Survivors 
include six grandchildren and nine great- 
grandchildren. 

Miss Louise Carpenter '53 of Wedowee 
is deceased according to recent information. 

James Clayton McCall ’53 of Panama 
City, Fla., is deceased according to recent 
information. Survivors include his wife. 

Robert J. David '54 of Birmingham died 
June 23. Survivors include sons, Mark, Chris, 
Steve, and Robert David, Jr., 87; daughter, 
Angel; and brothers, Louis, Dave, and 
Benjamin. 

Grace Hurst Forte °54 of Columbus, Ga., 
is deceased according to recent information. 

Betty Johnson Ott °55 of Greensboro, 
N.C., has been deceased since June 1987 
according to recent information. 

Wardie W. Ward '55 of Tulsa, Okla., died 
April 26. Survivors include his wife, Betty, 

Louis T. Weekley '55 of Ward is deceased 
according to recent information. Survivors 
include his wife, Sarah. 

Lt. Col. John T. Colson °56 of LaGrange, 
Ga., died Feb. 12. Survivors include his wife. 

William Foy Helms ‘56 of Crofton, Md., 
died Aug. 21. Survivors include his wife, Betty; 
two sons, William and Jeffrey; one daughter, 
Merri Beth; his parents, Foy and Sue Helms; 
and one brother, James Helms ’58. 

Ralph Stevens Long '59 of Montgomery 
is deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his wife, Josephine. 

Reuben Owen Dykes, III, '60 of New- 
nan, Ga., is deceased according to recent 
information. 

Samuel E. McRae ‘60 of Decatur is 
deceased according to recent information. 

Lt. Col. Troy Alton Barker 63 of Panama 
City, Fla., died Nov. 1, 1979, according to 
recent information. Survivors include his 
wife. 

Ronald Watson Faircloth '65 of Pelham, 
Ga., is deceased according to recent 
information. 

John M. Welch, Jr., '65 of Robertsdale 

has been deceased since 1986 according to 
t information. 
Capt. Milton T. Whiting, Jr., '66 of 
Marietta, Ga., died Dec. 24, 1989. He worked 
as a Vietnam Veterans’ counselor for the 
Florida Department of Labor. Survivors 
include his wife, Carolyn Williams Whiting 
66, and their two sons, Trey and Hank. 

William S. Sanders °67 of Atlanta died 
Aug. 29. Survivors include his father, Frank; 
two brothers, Frank and David; and one sistet, 
Kay. 

Robert E. Wilson ‘70 of Cocoa, Fla., is 
deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his wife, Barbara. 

James O. Brooks, Jr., of Tullahoma, 
Tenn., is deceased according to recent 
information. 

James D. Miller, Jr., 74 of New Canton, 
Va., is deceased according to recent 
information. 4 

Timothy Keith Cheek ’80 of Atlanta died 
Nov. 11, 1989. Survivors include his wife an 
two sons. 5 

Marion E. Weatherby, Jr., '85 of Mobile 
is deceased according to recent information: 


CORRECTION: Robert Fleming Buf- 
gin, Jr., '50 of Cuthbert, Ga., died July 14. 
He was president of Burgin Lumber Co, 
served on the board of trustees of Andrew 
College, and was president of the Randolph 
Arts Council. He was also on the board o! 
First Union Bank of Columbus. He is surviv 
by his wife, Norma; his parents; one es: 
Robert Burgin, III, ‘81; two daughters, Bet 
Burgin Harris ‘79 and Melinda Burgi? 
Gunnels '82; one brother, Charles W. Burgin 
‘64; and four grandchildren. 
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Eagles and Tigers [| 


Hoping to Build 
On 1990 Success 


By Rita Treutel ’91 


The polls, the uniforms, the coliseum 
floor—almost everything facing the 
Auburn basketball team and Head Coach 
Tommy Joe Eagles as they enter their 
second season together is different. 

The preseason polls, after voting 
Auburn most likely to occupy the SEC 
cellar last season and being surprised 
by the team’s sixth-place finish, have 
looked more favorably upon the Tigers 
this year, picking the team as high as 
fifth. 

The new uniform design, unveiled by 
Coach Eagles last year, sports the orange 
color last worn by the Tigers in the 1981 
SEC Tournament. The uniforms will be 
used for both home and road games. 

The coliseum, as well, received a new 
color scheme, and a coat of varnish or 
two during the off-season. Two interlock- 
ing AU logos are at the hash marks now, 
instead of the leaping tigers. 

These changes accompanied the 
players and Coach Eagles onto the court 
as they tipped-off the 1990-91 season 
October 14 with Midnight Madness IV— 
the team’s first practice. The face of 
departed senior Derek Dennison was 
absent, but four starters—Chris Brandt, 
Reggie Gallon, Ronnie Battle, and Zane 
Arnold—are back, and Coach Eagles was 
notably upbeat about the team’s chances 
to better last year’s accomplishments 
when he commented on a number of 
issues during his annual pre-season 
press conference. His comments on the 
1990-91 edition of the basketball Tigers 
included: 


ON THE PRESEASON POLLS: 

To be quite frank, I'm surprised that 
we're picked in some of the polls as high 
as we are, even though we had the year 
we had last year. When I look at trying 
to replace a Derek Dennison, it’s 
frightening. His athletic ability allowed 
Us to control the tempo of several games 
last season. Right now, on paper, I don’t 
See that type of athlete being imme- 
diately available. That’s something we 
will find out between Oct. 15 and our 
first game. 


GENERAL FEELINGS ABOUT THE 
TEAM: 


I think the potential is there for a very 
800d basketball team—a team similar to 
last year's team. I think we will again 
be very much a blue-collar team. I don’t 
‘ver want to lose that image. You 
accomplish great things through enthu- 
Siasm and hard work. As we develop the 
Chemistry we are capable of developing, 
this team will be a hard-working and 

ard-playing basketball team. 

Last season was a great foundation to 
build on. The players understand the 
Staff much better than they did at this 


AND MANY MORE—Second-year Tiger basketball coach Tommy Joe Eagles, center, was 
presented with a game ball commemorating his 100th coaching victory—a 78-76 win over 
conference champ LSU in last season’s SEC Tournament—during ceremonies prior to the 
Louisiana Tech football game. Eagles’ first Tiger team finished with a surprising 13 wins, to 
give the coach a 100-58 career record. On hand to present the ball were senior forward John 


Caylor, left, and President James E. Martin ’54. 


time last year. The staff understands the 
returning players—their strengths and 
weaknesses. We'll try to play to the 
strengths and away from the weaknesses 
of both the individuals and the team. 
That was something I thought we were 
able to do last year, and something we 
will certainly try to do again this year. 


ON THE KEY VETERANS: 

Zane Arnold came into his own at the 
end of last season. He became the player 
we felt like he could be. I think he’s 
set to start this season exactly where he 
finished last season. 

John Caylor is as healthy as he’s been 
since I've been at Auburn. He’s off all 
medication for the blood-clot in his arm. 
He's probably 100 percent coming out 
of arthroscopic surgery on his knee. It’s 
a positive sign for us to know that we 
have a healthy John Caylor. I think he’ll 
be an impact on this basketball team 
from the very outset. 

Chris Brandt is botheréd by a muscle 
pull in his right shoulder, and it’s slowed 
him down some. We're not sure what 
his status will be when we open up. It’s 
important to have a healthy Chris Brandt. 
He is a hard worker—a blue-collar 
worker—a guy that’s a typical over- 
achiever. He does things that you don’t 
think he can do. As a matter of fact, he 
does things during the game that you 
don’t realize he’s done until after the 
game is over, and you pick up the stat 
sheet, and he’s in double figures and 
has six or eight rebounds. A player like 
that allows you to be able to win, and 
that is why Chris is very important. 

Reggie Gallon is very intense and very 
competitive, and I think the team ended 
up developing and adopting Reggie’s 
personality last year. I've never seen a 

good team yet that didn’t have a good 
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point guard with leadership ability, and 
he possesses that. The fact that he’s been 
through the program a year will help 
Reggie. The thing to keep in mind is 
that he’s still a sophomore, and this is 
a league that in the past has been known 
to be pretty tough on young players. But 
Reggie has the toughness and intensity 
to be able to handle the pressure. 


Ronnie Battle is a player that I don’t 
know what to say about. Here’s a guy 
that’s probably too small and too slow 
to play his position in the SEC. Yet, not 
only does he play that position, he leads 
our scoring. He made the freshmen All- 
SEC team, and he should ‘have. He’s an 
outstanding shooter, and what people 
don’t understand about Ronnie is his 
toughness—mentally and physically. 
He’s intelligent. He has a lot of basketball 
savvy, and that makes up for the lack 
of size and speed. 


Robert McKie is coming off a hardship 
red-shirt year last year. He had just begun 
to round into playing shape before we 
lost him following the Florida State 
game. He is in as good a shape as he’s 
been since I've been here. His weight 
is down, and I think that will help his 
endurance. I really think Robert has what 
it takes to provide quality inside play 
for this basketball team, and that is going 
to be critical if we are going to play at 
the level that everyone expects of us. 
The type of year Robert has this year 
will have a lot to do with determining 
the level of success of this team. 


ON THE INCOMING FRESHMEN: 
Wesley Person has the tools to step 
right in and be an impact player as a 
freshman. He has the height, the bas- 
ketball savvy, and he is an outstanding 
perimeter shooter. He is also a good 


passer for a scorer, something that is 
unusual. I think with some maturity and 
some strength, Wesley can be a very 
good player. 

Cameron Boozer is a 6'8” freshman 
from Lanett, and I think he'll provide 
something that we need badly—quality 
play from an inside position. Cameron 
has something that will make him 
important in our club. Along with size, 
he has good touch on the ball, and he 
can step to the perimeter and play out 
there. He can give us a lot of versatility 
in that he can can be either an outside- 
in or an inside-out player. I think he has 
the tools, both mentally and physically. 

Chuck Simms, a red-shirt freshman, 
is a year older, a year stronger, and a 
year more mature. He should be able 
to step in and have an impact on the 
club. At times last year, if he were 
available to us and had not been red- 
shirted, he would have played as high 
as possibly sixth or seventh man. He has 
athletic skills and knows the system 
better than Wesley and Cameron. 
Because of the knowledge, he has a 
chance, particularly early in the year, to 
compete for a position. 


THE SCHEDULE AND THE SEC: 

The schedule is outstanding. It’s very 
tough, but we have a good home 
schedule. It will provide early tests that 
we will need going into the conference 
race. 

As for the league, the SEC will be 
outstanding this year. Alabama will be 
in most people’s top ten. Coach Sand- 
erson will downplay them, but they are 
a very good basketball team. I think 
Alabama will be the team to beat in our 
league. 

Georgia will compete with Alabama 
for the championship. Georgia has four 
starters back, and people overlook that. 
LSU and Kentucky will be right up there 
in the top three or four. LSU is possibly 
the only team in our league that could 
suffer the losses that they suffered and 
still compete for a championship. 
Kentucky will be better because of a 
good recruiting class and because of 
good coaching. 

Tennessee, like ourselves, has somé 
questions to be answered. Vanderbilt is 
coming off of an NIT win, and I know 
what that can do for a program. The two 
Mississippi schools will be better. 
Mississippi State is returning an entire 
basketball team. Florida is a complete 
force in this whole race. They will have 
an impact on the race. 


OUTCOMES AND EXPECTATIONS: 

I thought last year was a very positive 
experience for our team in a lot of 
different ways. First, there was absolutely 
no pressure on this team, We were not 
expected to be very good. People were 
telling us what we couldn't do. Our 
players accepted the challenge of 
reversing that situation and did, and did 
some things that no one but themselves 
gave them credit for being able to 


accomplish. 


It was a positive year on those terms. 
It was also a positive year in terms of 
laying down a foundation for our 
program. That allows the guys that are 
returning to us to understand what we 
expect and what our work ethic is. We 
will be much further down the road this 
year with our program and our ability 
to step on the floor and immediately 
begin to get things done like we want 
to get them done. 

The enthusiasm that we've been able 
to generate on this campus and within 
our Auburn family is very positive. We've 
found an air of enthusiasm and expec- 
tancy on this campus. That’s something 
we spent a great deal of time trying to 
cultivate. It’s good to see that there’s 
been a response. 

I do believe this season will be a more 
difficult year and a larger challenge than 
last year. The expectation level is higher 
after what we did last year. If we 
surprised anyone last year, they won't 
be surprised this year. A 

The pressure that is self-applied is 
something that a young team always has 
trouble handling. The coaches will really 
have to watch and try to keep our finger 
on that pulse to make sure that we don’t 
let our expectations work against rather 
than for us. 


I don’t want our basketball team 
standing and looking back. If what we 
did yesterday still looks good to us today, 
then we've not done anything today. The 
only thing that can happen when you're 
standing in the road looking back is that 
you get run over. We don’t want to get 
run over, 


Roller Coaster 
Tiger Season 
Derailed at UF 


After winning or tying four of their 
first seven games with gut wrenching, 
fourth-quarter heroics, the Tiger football 
team had gained a number of nicknames 
heading into Florida Field to play the 
6-1 Gators, including “the luckiest team 
in America,” and “a team living on the 
edge.” 

After all, Auburn beat Florida State and 
Louisiana Tech with last-second field 
goals, blocked an extra point to squeak 
by Mississippi State, and scored two 
fourth-down, fourth-quarter touchdowns 
to tie Tennessee, But on a Saturday in 
Gainesville with the opportunity to move 
into the catbird seat in the rade for the 
national title, the Tigers’ incredible string 
of luck ran out, and they fell over the 
edge into a Gator pit, losing 48-7 on 
national television. 

The 1990 Tigers first showed their 
roller-coaster personality against Ten- 
nessee, in a game most observers 
thought would determine the SEC 
crown. The fired-up Vols turned the 
Tigers every which way in the first half, 
roaring out to a 19-3 half-time lead. 
Auburn cut the margin to 10 midway 
through the third quarter on the strength 
of a long touchdown pass from quar- 
terback Stan White to wideout Greg 
Taylor, but the Vols answered with a 
score of their own to stretch the margin 
back to 26-12 entering the final quarter. 
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FREQUENT FLYER—Tiger running back Stacey Danley goes head over heels in Auburn’s 
56-6 victory over SEC foe Vanderbilt. Danley, who has been hobbled by an ankle injury for 
much of the season, is expected to play a big part in helping rejuvenate the Tigers’ running 


game as they round “Amen Corner.” 


Auburn shocked the prematurely 
celebrating Vols with 14 fourth-quarter 
points, twice scoring touchddéwns in 
fourth and long situations via passes 
from White to Taylor and fellow wideout 
Dale Overton. The Volunteers drove into 
field goal range in the game's closing 
moments, but the Vols’ Greg Burke 
missed a 47-yarder with just seconds 
remaining to give the Tigers a tie that 
felt like a win. 

Tiger fans were looking for a chance 
to recover from the close call the next 
week when Louisiana Tech visited 
Jordan-Hare, but the Bulldogs apparently 
were unaware that they were supposed 
to provide some helpful recreational 
therapy. Louisiana Tech jumped out to 
a 7-0 first quarter lead, though the Tigers 
came back to tie things up at the half 
with an 8-yard run by tailback James 
Joseph. 

Auburn built the lead further to 13- 
7 in the third period with two Jim Von 
Wyl field goals, but Tech stormed back 
to take a 14-13 lead with under three 
minutes to play. The Tigers staved off 
disaster with a 12-play, 74-yard drive in 
the final moments, setting up the 
winning 30-yard field goal with three 
seconds remaining in the game for the 
final 16-14 margin. 

Drained Tiger fans were finally treated 
to a relaxing Saturday the following 
week, when Auburn blasted SEC foe 
Vanderbilt 56-6. From the time Vandy 
fumbled the opening kickoff, setting up 
Auburn’s first score less than three 
minutes into the game, things went the 
Tigers’ way. In addition to rolling up 
more than 500 yards total offense, 
Auburn scored on a 72-yard Shayne 
Wasden punt return and a blocked punt 
in the end zone by linebacker Larry 
Young. 

The warm glow of easy victory lasted 
only six days, however, as seventh- 


the game into a rout. As they had against 
the Vols, however, Auburn kept hanging 
in there, narrowing the lead to 17-10 by 
the end of the third before finally 
knotting the game at 17 with under four 
minutes to play on a 2-yard run by 
tailback Stacey Danley. FSU took the 
ensuing kickoff and drove deep into 
Tiger territory, but a 22-yard, fourth down 
sack of Seminole quarterback Casey 
Weldon set up a 38-yard, game-winning 
kick by Von Wyl with six seconds left 
on the clock. 

Mississippi State provided the Tigers 
with the next curve on this season’s wild 
ride, coming within a blocked extra 
point of shocking Auburn in Starkville. 
After the Tigers built a seemingly 
comfortable 14-3 lead late in the second 
quarter, the Bulldogs blocked a Richie 
Nell punt and put together a short 
touchdown drive just before the half, 
scoring on the last play of the half to 
cut the gap to 14-10. 

Lethargic Auburn pushed the lead 
back to 17-10 with a Von Wyl field goal 
midway through the fourth quarter, but 
MSU drove the length of the field and 
scored again to close to within 17-16 with 
under three minutes to play. Tiger 
linebacker Darrell Crawford broke 
through the line to block State’s extra 
point attempt, however, allowing 


—Photo by AU Photo Services 


ranked Florida State visited the plains 
the next weekend riding a three-game 
winning streak over the Tigers. The 
streak didn’t reach four, but Auburn’s 20 
17 win wasn’t assured until the game's 
next to last play, when a Von Wyl field 
goal won a game for the Tigers for the 
second time this season. 

Like Tennessee, FSU jumped on the 
Tigers early, building a 17-7 halftime lead 
and appearing on the verge of turning 


Auburn to run out the clock and cling 
to a hard-won one point win. 

The following Saturday in Gainesville, 
following losses by Virginia and 
Nebraska which gave the Tigers the 
chance to set up a national title game 
with a win, Auburn’s heroics ran out, A 
fired-up Florida team turned the Tigers 
inside out, scoring at will and holding 
AU to its worst-ever rushing day of the 
Dye era, with -14 yards. The Tiger passing 
game wasn’t much better, as the Gators 
had their way offensively and defen- 
sively, limiting Auburn to 172 total yards 


pavi 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS—Auburn defensive lineman Ricky Sutton prepares to give Florida 
State quarterback Brad Johnson a taste of SEC football. The Tigers edged new ACC member 
FSU 20-17, thanks in part to a late Sutton sack which helped put AU in position to kick the 
winning field goal in the game's final seconds. —Photo by AU Photo Services 
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offense while piling up 455 yards of their 
own. AU’s lone score came`on a 55-yard 
White to Herbert Casey pass in the first 
quarter, which tied the score briefly 
before Florida went on to score 41 
unanswered points. 


Lady Volleyball 
Tigers Serving 
A Great Season 


Four seasons after beginning the 
program, Coach Pat Ghastin has led the 
Lady Tiger volleyball team to their 
winningest season yet. A little more than 
halfway through their schedule, the 
team’s record reads a sweet 23-7 overall. 

The squad lost five seniors after last 
season and had no players returning as 
seniors this year. The addition of four 
freshmen players and one junior college 
transfer, however, has helped balance 
the team. The young players proved 
themselves early in the season when they 
went undefeated through their first two 
tournaments. 

These young players have impressed 
Ghastin. “The group of players we have 
now,” he said, “are the most focused 
and dedicated that I have worked with. 
For the first time in the history of our 
program we are going to have the 
athletes to allow us a great deal of 
diversity in our style of play.” 

That diversity should be of value in 
the tough SEC race in which LSU and 
Kentucky are picked as favorites. Ghastin 
had the team play a tough schedule at 
the beginning of the season to get them 
ready for the SEC race. 

Along’ with the tough beginning to 
prepare the team, Ghastin feels crowd 
participation could be important in 
helping the Lady Tigers continue their 
streak. “I’m happy with the support 
we've had from the crowds that have 
been there, but I'd like to double or 
triple the size of our crowds as the season 
goes on.” 


Cribbs, Umbach, 
Russell to Enter 
Alabama Sports 
Hall of Fame 


Former Tiger and NFL running back 
Joe Cribbs ’82, former Tiger player and 
Auburn, Georgia, and Georgia Sputhern 
coach Erskine Russell 49, and retired 27- 
year Tiger wrestling coach Arnold 
(Swede) Umbach are among six Alabam- 
ians scheduled for induction into the 
Alabama Sports Hall of Fame in cere- 
Monies in Birmingham February 23. 

A Tiger from 1976 to 1979, Cribbs was 
a two-time All-SEC selection and a 
second-team All-American. He is third on 
Auburn's all-time rushing list, behind 
Only Bo Jackson and James Brooks, with 
3,368 career yards. Cribbs won AFC 
Rookie of the Year honors as a Buffalo 
Bill in 1980, and was named to the AFC 
Pro Bowl team three times. He joined 
the USFL’s Birmingham Stallions in 1984 
and won that league's rushing title with 
1,467 yards. 


LE 


JORDAN-HARE PUMPKIN?—This carved pumpkin version of Jordan-Hare Stadium—complete 
with upper decks, goal posts, and scoreboard—was one of the more unusual entries in the 
School of Architecture’s Halloween pumpkin-carving display. Architecture students carved a 
number of pumpkins for the event, which is rapidly becoming an Auburn Halloween 
tradition. —Photo by Rita Treutel 


Russell, who retired as head coach last 
year after leading Georgia Southern to 
three national titles in eight years as 
coach, lettered in four sports at Auburn— 
the last Tiger to do so. He coached 
baseball and football at Auburn from 
1954 to 1963, when he left the Plains 
to become defensive coordinator at the 
University of Georgia. In 1981, he left 
Athens for Statesboro to start a football 
program at Georgia Southern College, 
and built the GSC Eagles into one of 
the nation’s top NCAA Division 1-AA 
teams. 

Umbach came to Auburn in 1944 as 
end coach for the football team before 
launching the Tiger wrestling program 
in 1946. During his 27 years as coach, 
Auburn won 25 SEC championships, 
including 19 straight at one point. He 
produced 126 conference champions 
and retired in 1973 with a 249-28-5 
record in dual meets—still the best won- 
loss record in NCAA wrestling history. 

For tickets to the event, send $30 per 
ticket and a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope tg The Alabama Sports Hall of 
Fame, P.O. Box 10163, Birmingham, AL 
35202-0163. Tickets will be mailed 
approximately 10 days prior to the event. 


Bo Knows Bo 


By Bo Jackson and Dick Schapp, 
Doubleday Books, $18.95 


Bo knows Bo? 

After reading Dick Schaap’s new 
book, written in conjunction with Bo 
Jackson, I’m not so sure that even Bo 
understands Bo. Or if he does, he’s 
not telling. 

While Schaap, ABC correspondent, 
author, and host of ESPN’s “The Sports 
Reporters,” does do what is probably 
the best job to date in getting inside 
Bo’s brain, the overall impression one 
is left with after reading the book is 
that something’s still missing. Schaap 
hasn’t found exactly what it is that 
really makes Bo tick, though he has 
come closer than anyone else. 

At times, Bo comes off as an 
egomaniac, especially when bragging 
about his numerous romantic liaisons 
while a Tiger. Such segments seem 
out of place in the narrative, leading 
to a suspicion that they were added 
to the original manuscript in an 
attempt to “spice it up.” At other 
times, Bo seems almost shamed by 
his success, noting at one point “I've 
never been able to figure out why 

_ Tve been blessed in so many ways, 
why athletic success has come so easy 
to me, and why so many other people 
have to struggle so hard every day 
of their lives.” 

Tiger fans will find Bo’s description 
of his days on the Plains interesting, 
though the majority of the book 
documents his days as a pro with 
baseball’s Kansas City Royals and 
football’s Los Angeles Raiders. As has 


Bo’s Book, Others Make Interesting Halftime Reading 


been his habit since coming to 
Auburn, Bo has nothing but good 
things to say about the university and 
the Tiger football program. And his 
observations about life as a profes- 
sional athlete, the pressure he feels 
to serve as a role model, and his 
success as one of the top commercial 
spokesmen in advertising make 
interesting reading. 

More than anything else, however, 
Bo comes across as an enigma whose 
inscrutable stare continues to hide the 
man behind the hype. 


Game Day USA 


Produced by Rich Clarkson and the 
Professional Photography Division of 
Eastman Kodak Company, Thom- 
asson-Grant Publishers, $39.95 


If you're a fan of college football 
in general in addition to being a “Dye- 
hard” Auburn fan, then Rich Clark- 
son’s Game Day USA, a book full of 
magnificent photos of college foot- 
ball from across the land, is a must 
for your library. 

But if your interest lies only in the 
Tigers, then other photo books will 
be more up your alley. Game Day 
USA’s photographers captured every 
aspect of the magic that makes college 
football the nation’s most popular 
sport, from tailgating to touchdowns, 
but they didn’t capture many of them 
in Auburn. 


The Auburn-Alabama game, for 
instance, qualifies for four pictures in 
the book—two of which are of large 


groups of Alabama fans. That’s it as 
far as the Tigers are concerned, and 
the rest of the SEC is similarly ignored, 
although the Ole Miss-Vanderbilt 
game is featured in a wonderful essay 
by Mississippian Willie Morris. 

Game Day USA’s snub of SEC 
football, and of Deep South football 
in general, is disappointing. But I 
guess Auburn fans should count 
themselves lucky. LSU, Tennessee, 
Mississippi State, Florida, Georgia, 
and Kentucky didn’t get in at all. 


The Auburn Tigers of 1957 


By Paul Reeder, Brown Printing Co., 
$13.95 


If Paul Reeder’s book hada subtitle, 
it would probably be “Everything You 
Always Wanted to Know About the 
1957 Tigers But Were Afraid to Ask.” 
Reeder, a 1975 Auburn grad and a 
resident of Montgomery, has taken it 
upon himself to chronicle Auburn’s 
drive to its only national champion- 
ship to date. And he has done the 
job in painstaking detail. 

Each game is carefully chronicled, 
along with spring practice, all the way 
down to game statistics and recollec- 
tions from the players. There is 
certainly no other history of this 
specific team that includes more 
detail or invokes fonder memories of 
Auburn’s greatest season. 

Copies of the 153-page book may 
be ordered by sending $13.95 to Paul 
Reeder, 1200 Edgeworth Drive, Mont- 
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War Eagle Travelers 
Set Six Trips for 91 


If swaying palm trees, sushi, or lazy 
river trips sound like your cup of tea, 
then the 1991 War Eagle Travelers 
Program has something to fit your taste. 

Six new trips are scheduled, beginning 
with a cruise to the Mexican Riviera Jan. 
14-22. Ports of call for the liner Dawn 
Princess include Acapulco, Mazatlan, 
Caba San Lucas, and Los Angeles. Next, 
it’s all aboard the brand new cruise ship 
Crystal Harmony for a Feb. 26-March 9 
Trans-Panama Canal cruise. Participants 
will fly to San Juan, Puerto Rico, then 
sail to Caldera, Curacas, St. Maarten, and 
St. Thomas. 


March 13-24 will find some lucky War 
Eagle Travelers in Japan for a land-sea 
adventure. The trip will be based in 
Tokyo, where participants will board the 
liner Oceanic Grace for visits to Toba, 
Kobe, the Inland Sea, Arburatsu, Kago- 
shima, and Nagasaki. Europe will be the 
destination for the final three trips, 
starting with a Scandinavian voyage June 


26July 10. Stops include Ulvik, Solstrand, 
Fjord, Stockholm, and Helsinki. The 
second European trip will be a July 4- 
16 Elbe River cruise, beginning in 
Hamburg. Participants will enjoy a 
leisurely cruise down the Elbe, with 
stops in Tangermunde, Magdeburg, 
Torgau, Leipzig, Meissen, Dresden, Bad 
Schandau, and Prague. 

The year’s final trip will also be a river 
ctuise, this time down the Danube. Set 
for July 30-Aug. 13, participants will 
begin their voyage in Vienna, then board 
a river cruiser to visit Bratislava, Buda- 
pest, Belgrade, and Istanbul. 


Wiregrass Club 
To Hold 5K 
Road Race 


The Wiregrass Auburn Club, along 
with the Alabama Alumni Association 
and the Dothan Runners Club, is spon 
soring their second annual Great 
Auburn-Alabama Road Race on Saturday 
morning, Nov. 24, beginning at 8 a.m. 


Alumni Association 


MasterCard 


Auburn Spirit! 


Now Auburn University supporters can show their school pride with a special 
edition MasterCard and VISA. Available exclusively through the Auburn University 
Alumni Association and Colonial Bank, card holders will enjoy an unbelievable 15.5% 
interest rate, free additional cards for family members and other benefits. 

AU Spirit Cards carry a low $12 annual fee and for dues-paying members of 
the Alumni Association, the fee will be waived. 

Apply for your special AU VISA, MasterCard or both. They're a great way to show 


your Auburn spirit! 


For further information contact: 
Theresa Bush 
Auburn University Alumni Association 
(205) 844-1127 


l O Send mean application for an AU Spirit Card. 


Mail to: 
Colonial Bank 
AU Spirit Card 
P.O. Box 1108 


- Name 


Montgomery, AL 36101 
Attention: Wells Warren 


I Address 
i 
l city 


State 


ZIP 


eee 


Proceeds from the race go to schol- 
arships for both schools and the public 
is invited to attend or enter. For more 
information, write race director Merritt 
Holman ’60, 407 Gardenia Drive, 
Dothan, AL 36303. 


Library Carrels 
Available for 
Donor Naming 


Some 200 library carrels in Auburn's 
new Ralph Brown Draughon Library 
addition are still available for naming for 
gifts of $1,000 to the library. 


Gifts may be made immediately or 
may be spread over a five-year period. 
Once the pledge is complete, a plaque 
will be placed on the carrel door 
commemorating the gift and listing the 
name of the person honored. The 
program, which could raise $400,000 for 
the library, is on a first-come, first-serve 
basis. 


To date, 119 carrels have been 
reserved by gifts or pledges. Checks 
reserving a carrel should be made 
payable to the Auburn University Foun 
dation. 


Additional information about the 
carrel-naming program may be obtained 
through a brochure or by phone. Contact 
Kaye Lovvorn at the Auburn. Alumni 
Center, 317 South College Street, Auburn 
University, AL 36849, or call (205) 844 
1166. 


Jefferson Club’s 
Beat Bama Bash 
Set for Nov. 30 


The Jefferson County Auburn Club’s 
annual “Beat Bama Party” will be held 
Friday night, November 30, in the 
Birmingham-Jefferson County Civic 
Center Exhibition Hall. 

The party, which will run from 6:30 
p.m. until, is part of a weekend of events 
surrounding the 1990 Auburn-Alabama 
football game, beginning with the 
Auburn-UAB basketball game in the UAB 
Arena Friday evening and ending with 
the Tiger-Tide clash at Legion Field 
December 1. 

The party will feature a live band, 
Aubie, and the Auburn cheerleaders 
along with refreshments, souvenirs, and 
food. Tickets are $3 each, $1 for children 
12 and under, and may be purchased 
at the door, with all proceeds going to 
benefit the Jefferson County Auburn 
Club’s scholarship fund. 


There’s Still Room 
For You on Alumni 
Center Donor Wall 


There's still room to have your name 
included with those of thousands of 
other alumni, friends, and clubs on the 


donor wall of honor in the beautiful 
Auburn Alumni Center. 

The generosity of those whose names 
are already inscribed on the wall helped 
turn a campus home for Auburn alumni 
from dream to reality, but there is still 
time for those who may have missed out 
on the orginal appeal to join their 
friends, classmates, or fellow clubs in 
showing their Auburn spirit for everyone 
to see. 

Those completing gifts of $500 will 
have their names—or those of loved 
ones they may wish to honor—inscribed 
on the magnificent wall highlighting the 
entrance lobby of the center. Donors 
completing pledges of $5,000 or more 
are eligible for inclusion on a separate 
wall overlooking the center’s two-story 
open atrium. 

Either way you choose, your gift will 
illustrate your love for Auburn for many 
generations to come. 

For more information about securing 
your spot on one of the donor walls, 
contact George Atkins or Sheila Tidwell 
at (205) 844-1141, or write the Auburn 
Alumni Center, 317 South College Street, 
Auburn University, AL 36849, 


791 Aubie Calendars | 
Available from SGA 


Auburn's coolest cat is back in the 
form of the 1991 Aubie Calendar, now ` 
available through the Auburn Student 
Government Association. 


The calendars, featuring 13 color shots 
of Auburn’s favorite feline, are available i 
for $4 each, plus $1.50 postage and 
handling each. All proceeds go to the 
Aubie fund, to help upkeep and maintain 
the Aubie mascot program 


To get your calendar, send a check 
for $5.50 for each one requested to Aubie 
Calendar, Student Government Associa- 
tion, 332 Foy Union, Auburn University, 
AL 36849. 
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